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Servants of God at Work * 
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ERVANTS of God at Work, price 7s. 6d., is 
the third book in the series for secondary 
schools Roads to Christian Faith. Each of the 
Pupil’s Books is accompanied by a Teachers’ Book, 
price 2s. Od. each. 


The book is divided into three Parts, and in the 
first of these pupils can see how God did at various 
times and in differing ways speak to his people by 
the prophets. During the second term’s work the 
central theme is reached: Jesus, ‘the captain of 
our salvation’, ‘made perfect through suffering’, 
was the supreme manifestation of God in time. In 
defence of their belief concerning this manifesta- 
tion, Christians up the years have shown themselves 
content to die. The third term’s work is concerned 
with the lives of a few of those who, having heard 
God speak to them by his Son, have tried to work 
for him. 


The Parts respectively span, in time, the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and our own days. 
As in each volume, verses:from the Bible are set 
for reading each week. 


In the associated Teachers’ Book a particularly 

















large number of exercises are provided. The object 
of this book has been less to provide the teacher 
with general guidance and additional material 
than to suggest ways in which pupils may make 
practical use of the material available to them in 
their text books. 





“This book is about people of Mr Valiant’s sort. Prophets, 
martyrs, heroes of the Church, in different centuries, in 
different lands, they were all valiant for truth.” 











FROM A BUSH BROTHER’S 
LETTER 4/12/51 


Last week, I did a last 
dash to Chillagoe before 
the rains came. ... Next 
day I set off home again 
but I had left it too late. 
At Almaden I was caught 
in a terrific thunderstorm. 
. . . Soon after I got going 
again I came to a river 
which had been dry for 
ten months and began to 
go through very cautiously. 
Suddenly the front wheels 
plunged into a hole and 
water swirled almost over 
the bonnet and up through 
the floor inside the car. 
And there we stuck fast ! 
... 80 I worked away 
frantically at the handle, 
and gradually we got out 
into shallower water .. . 
and at last, to my unspeak- 
able relief, I was able to 
get the engine started 
again. 





* BOOK THREE ROADS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
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School... 
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Please send on loan a copy of Servants of God at Work and details of Roads 
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to ‘ mission.’ 
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ary strategy. 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE MISSIONARY NATURE OF THE 
CHURCH: 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


By AUSTIN FULTON 


t dese concluding paragraphs of Professor H. R. Mackintosh’s 
Haskel Lectures, The Originality of the Christian Message, include 
| these words: 


——— Dilemmas are odious, but there appears to be no escape from this one: Either 


very 
uping 
ble. 


ystems 
ipplies 
jlonery 
orders 
juisites 
Goods 
vriters 
C., etc, 


5. No 
backed 
rvice. 


we have in Christ something less than complete certainty of God, which means the 
readjustment of all our religious estimates, or it is actually complete certainty that 
we do have, therefore Christianity is the final faith. 


Professor Mackintosh continues: 


Obedience, after all, is the organ of spiritual knowledge; and in the present 
context this signifies that it is only through the perpetual conflict of mission enter- 
prise that the Church can keep its great assurance that Christianity is ultimate. 
Were it to despair of the missionary cause, it would instantly lose that life-giving 
insight. 

Basically the Christian Faith is not a system of thought which may 
be compared with other systems. The Christian Faith is in the first 
instance set forth not in terms of general ideas but in the form of a 
story. The story calls for the exercise of intellectual skill. But this skill 


‘i H. R. Mackintosh, The Originality of the Christian Message, (London: Duckworth, 
20), p. 189. 
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is exercised upon the story. The story is the account of the Divine 
revelational acts and words upon which the Christian Faith is built, 
The only source of knowledge of these acts and words at present open 
to us is the Bible. When we turn to the Bible we are not unaware of 
the fact that never has any religion nor the literature of any religion 
been subjected to such searching examination, such persistent enquiry 
and penetrating scrutiny, as has been applied to Christianity and its 
source literature during recent centuries. This is still going on and 
must in the nature of the case continue. Again, we are not unaware 
of the learned and brilliant endeavours which have been made to 
explain Christianity in terms of the mystery religions, to exhibit it 
as the natural outcome of the religious situation in the Jewish and 
Hellenistic world, or to reduce Christianity to the status of one among 
several manifestations of immanent historical process. These endeavours 
and the investigations they involve have been disturbing to some. But 
for others, like Professor Mackintosh, they have strengthened the 
conviction that the originality of the Christian Faith is irreducible. 

The characteristic fact about the Bible is that it is a book centred 
upon God. It is a religious book, theocentric throughout. It is also 
an ethical book. But the ethic is always derived from the religion. 
That is to say that in the Bible we find the affirmation that God is 
God, that He is Sovereign, the only rightful Lord. Revelation is 
assumed. It is the presupposition of the Bible throughout. Yet the 
Bible never theorizes about revelation. It is not a philosophical 
treatise, a psychological study, nor the exponent of a theological 
system. Ali such may derive from reflection upon that which the Bible 
contains. But while there is no speculation upon it, revelation is in 
the Bible conceived in absolute fashion. The Bible has to do with 
‘what no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
what God has prepared for those who love him’, and this “God has 
revealed to us through the Spirit. For the Spirit searches everything, 
even the depths of God’ (1 Cor. 2: 9-10). The correlative to revelation 
is faith. Reason and knowledge must be used for the understanding 
of that which is revealed. But without faith they cannot be used aright. 
The Bible writers spoke from faith and addressed themselves to faith. 
The truth of that which they wrote cannot be apprehended apart from 
faith. 


The Christian revelation testifies to the self-disclosure of God in Jesus Christ, 
the Crucified and Risen Lord, which is a ‘stumbling-block ‘to the Jew, ‘sheer folly’ 
to the Gentiles, and only adorable and saving mystery to the eye of faith. Revelation 
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in Christ is a free divine act of redemptive irruption into the life of man and of the 
world. This is an offence to man, because all philosophy, all idealistic religion, all 
consistent mystical religion, all moralism meet in one point. They constitute various 
endeavours for self-redemption and instinctively reject the truth that God and God 
alone can work redemption." 

What does it mean to say that God alone can work redemption? or 
How is Christianity to be described? 

Christianity is the religion of the Incarnation. And the remarkable 
thing is that it is so, but not by affirming a pantheistic background for 
this faith. Christianity posits an indelible distinction between the 
Creator and the creature, and at the same time affirms that God 
became man. It is the religions which deny that there is any such 
distinction which deny that there can be such particular Incarnation. 
The decisive moment in human history was that in which God revealed 
Himself in Jesus Christ that He should travail for the redemption and 
restoration of the world. 

Christianity is the religion which affirms that justification is by faith. 
The first eight chapters of the Epistle to the Romans furnish classic 
exposition of this affirmation, presenting man to us in his greatness 
and in his misery. And God in His holiness, righteousness and love 
is uniquely set before us. The problem posed for us in this context is 
that of the relation between God in His holy perfection and man in 
his weakness and sinfulness. God’s perfection demands the perfection 
of man. But how can sinful man really walk with God? The answer, 
whether we like it or not, is clear. It is that man is unable to do so. 
His best efforts to realize this deep-seated necessity of human life, the 
need to walk with God, disclose yet again the root cause of his failure, 
which is his wilful maintenance of self in the face of God. Man’s walk 
with God is made possible only by God’s sovereign, creative act of 
salvation in Jesus Christ. 

Christianity is the religion of atonement and reconciliation. The God 
of the Bible and of Christian faith is not conceived in philosopher’s 
terms. He is God, righteous, holy and merciful. The knowledge of 
God is never represented as the result of speculation on the absolute 
mind, or a conviction wrought by mystical experience of the universal 
life, or the end product of contemplation of the pure essence of the 
undifferentiated One. He is God who is to be worshipped by His 
creature. And man is God’s creature created to worship and serve 
God but mysteriously unaware of his creation and of his relation to 


1H. Kraemer, The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, (London: Edinburgh 
House Press. N.Y.: Harper, 1938), p. 70. 
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his Creator, the result of wanting to be ‘like God’. Reconciliation 
means that God takes the initiative in restoring the relationship 
between Himself and His creature broken by the wilful disobedience 
of man. 

Christianity is also described as the Way. It is the way of the Cross. 
It is the way of conflict with evil, of martyrdom and tribulation, of 
abandonment of self-regard and self-assertion. To proclaim the Gospel 
means to entreat men in God’s name to enter upon this Way, this life 
of this new quality. Faith is receptivity of this new reality. 

The Christian Faith is the announcement of the Kingdom of God. 
The broken order of the world, the moral failure and the moral evil 
flow from our disavowal of God’s will as the supreme and only valid 
rule for all life. Therefore the Gospel binds together the proclamation 
of the Kingdom with the call to repentance. Jesus’ message was, 
“Repent, for the Kingdom of God is near’. The message of the Gospel 
is that God has begun a new order of society of which Jesus Christ 
is the centre. This is the restoration of the normal order of life. In this 
restored order it will be natural to worship God in spirit and in truth 
and to find joy in the doing of His will. 

This five-point description of the faith may be still further summarized 
by saying that in the structure of Christianity the Divine elements 
are Jesus Christ and the forgiveness of sins. The human element is 
repentance and faith. The Christian religion affirms, upon the authority 
of Jesus Christ Himself, that His person and work are central to His 
whole message. To Him is given the Name that is above every name 
that at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow and every tongue 
confess that He is Lord. The forgiveness of sins, this Divine forgiveness, 
is the most wonderful thing in the world. The tidings of this Divine 
forgiveness rings through the Gospel, and the New Testament brims 
over with the deep tones of grateful joy. Christ’s authority to forgive 
sins was His most important function, exceeding in importance even 
His power to work miracles of healing. Not as a matter of birthright 
but by the gift of God’s grace are we the sons of God, the recipients 
of the forgiveness of sins and the life everlasting. 

The New Testament books set this all forth with rich variety of 
thought and expression. Its writers witness to the faith from out of 
which they speak each in distinctive fashion. But it is from within the 
same faith that they do so speak. It is this fact which accounts for the 
all-significant unity which is expressed in the variety. The God to whom 
each bears witness, to whom they all respond each in his way, is always 
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the Creator, always the Lord and the Judge of the world and of men. 
The God of whom they speak is always the God of righteousness and 
holiness who in His everlasting mercy travails for the salvation of 
mankind. The Christ whom they proclaim is always the incarnate Son 
of God, in and through whose life and work God’s purposes for the 
salvation of men are fulfilled. He is always the One by whose death 
and resurrection men are reconciled to God and the gates of the 
Kingdom are opened. They all testify to the same Holy Spirit since 
He is always the creator and sustainer of the new life in Christ. Emphases 
in ethical exhortation and attitude vary. But all are determined by 
‘the same orientation towards the same God, the same Christ and the 
same Spirit’, and inspired by the same experience of salvation and by 
sharing in the same hope. 

Christian faith and life, then, revolve around the twin foci of the 
knowledge of God and the knowledge of man. Against this background 
we must consider the question of our attitude towards other religions. 
This is a particular phase of the wider problem of the attitude of the 
Christian Church to the world and its different spheres of life; since 
the non-Christian religions are themselves all-embracing systems and 
theories of life. The ethnic religions embrace culture and civilization, 
and are related to the structure of society and the state. More widely 
still the problem is stated in our own day in terms of general 
revelation and natural theology. The question then is whether revelation 
in the Christian sense of the word can be attributed to nature, reason 
and history. Christianity is not built upon the contemplation of nature, 
the cogitations of reason, nor by the processes of historical investigation, 
although it may be, indeed must be, related to all of these. It is de- 
pendent, on the other hand, absolutely upon the prophetic and apostolic 
witness to a divine order of life which transcends the whole historical 
range of human life and, by virtue of its inherent authority, passes 
judgment upon it. 

Having said that, however, we must also say that the attitude of 
Christianity to the world must be positive, because the world’s rebellion 
against God does not result in God’s abandoning the world. God 
holds the world in His ‘new initiative of reconciliation’.* It is this new 
initiative from God’s side of reality which we see in Jesus Christ alone. 

To make this exclusive claim does not mean that we denigrate the 
non-Christian faiths, or deny the many values—sometimes very great 
values—which they possess. These, on the contrary, are to be gratefully 

1H. Kraemer, op. cit., p. 85. 2 Ibid., p. 104. 
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acknowledged. At the same time it must be seen that the only possible 
basis for the Christian mission to the world is the faith that it is in 
Jesus Christ that God has revealed the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
In God’s hand, the comparative study of religion has unveiled the 
riches of the religious life of mankind. It has also brought many dark 
places to light. But a narrow-minded, arrogant attitude towards other 
religions is no corollary of the conviction that “There is no salvation 
by anyone else, nor any other name under heaven whereby we can 
be saved’ (Acts 4:12). Historically it is a fact that Christian men have 
often been shamed by the quality of life of those making no such 
claim. There is no room to boast. A Christian is a forgiven sinner, 
not one who feels superiority over others in the possession of ready- 
made truth. The final symbol of the ‘perennial character of human sin’, 
in Dr Reinhold Niebuhr’s words, ‘is the fact that the theologies, which 
preach humility and contrition, can nevertheless be vehicles of human 
pride’. We are not the creators of a religion, but the bearers of a message. 
The message we bear is not ours—it is given to us by God. 

Let us then face our fundamental question : Does God reveal Himself 
as present in religious life in the non-Christian religions? 

In comparing religions it must always be understood that to take, 
for example, the doctrine of God from, say, Islam and to compare it 
with the doctrine of God in Zoroastrianism is not so simple as it may 
seem. This is because these faiths, and all faiths, are organic wholes. 
No isolated tenet of a religion is seen for what it is in reality when it 
is abstracted from the totality of which it forms a part. No idea of 
the value or force of any idea of God or redemption in any religion 
can be appraised apart from consideration of the apprehension of life 
in its totality which dominates that religion. Hence there is little value 
in comparing one religion piecemeal with another. Comparisons of 
Shang Ti with Yahweh, for example, interesting as far as they go, 
cannot, in the nature of the case, go very far and can never penetrate 
to the roots of the problem. That involves the comparative study of 
two manifestations of civilization and culture and the concepts of 
deity held in these contexts. Or again, family reverence in quiet times 
may produce somewhat similar results in Confucianism and Christianity. 
But there is a radical difference none the less. For it is not the same 
thing to regard a code of behaviour as necessary because it oils the 
wheels of social intercourse and imperative because it expresses the 
Will of God. There is really no way of comparing the Shang Ti of 
Chinese religion with the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The Christian 
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must believe in the personal in God . . . the Chinese cares very little 
for anything of the kind. Jesus Christ was a man of faith, Confucius, 
so far as we can judge, an agnostic. When they seem to say the same 
thing it cannot really be the same thing, because it is part of a different 
total view of the world and life. Buddhism, to take one more example, 
teaches the transiency of all human life. So does the Bible. Is that a 
point of contact? No, because in the one case this teaching is given 
against a background of a God-less void, in the other against the 
background of the Living God in whose hand all life is. 

On the other hand, it is true that there is a universal religious 
consciousness in man and, since human nature is one, this does 
manifest itself in widely separated areas and in different religions in 
ways which are not totally dissimilar. These manifestations are both 
good and bad. Everywhere it has produced mystics who believe them- 
selves to be one with God, however God may be conceived, and 
sometimes at least such mysticism is accompanied by real goodness 
of character. It also, in the words of one of the foremost students of 
religion living to-day and one most aware of the excellencies of the 
ethnic faiths, produces ‘the most abhorrent and degrading filth that 
perverted human imagination and lust can beget’. Followers of the 
Christian religion also are not free from guilt. But with this difference, 
that self-criticism has been an awakening force in Christianity as 
nowhere else. More significantly, as we may have the opportunity to 
notice, and authorities in these fields inform us, it is common ex- 
perience to meet representatives of religions other than Christianity 
whose life and character cannot but call for reverence and command 
our respect who are devoid of any sense of sin and have no appreciation 
of that which is Christ’s greatest gift: the forgiveness of sin. This alone 
is sufficient to mark the uniqueness of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. 

But it would be a fatal mistake if, having accepted this position, 
the conclusion should be drawn that then we need not concern our- 
selves about the religions of mankind. From the point of view of the 
missionary that would be altogether wrong. The opposite conclusion 
is that to which we would wish to point. The missionary is responsible 
to know the people among whom he goes to proclaim Christ. Christian 
love will impel him to study the religion as well as everything else 
about those people which he has the opportunity and the ability to 
study. Men like Legge in China and Carey in India combined 
evangelistic enthusiasm with vast scholary achievement. Too few 
missionaries to-day try to follow them even at a distance, though 
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there are those who do. But to love a man for Christ’s sake means 
to love him as he is. That calls us to understand him; and there is no 
understanding of any man which ignores, despises or denigrates his 
religion. The whole range of his interests, beliefs and practices must 
be the missionaries’ concern for Christ’s sake. ‘She needn’t come round 
saving her soul on me’, one woman is reported to have said of another, 
No man will be drawn to Christ who detects that we are interested 
in him only as a potential convert. It was while we were yet sinners 
that Christ died for us. It is while men are yet Hindus, or Communists, 
or Atheists that we must love them. And it will be only when such 
love, practical, not sentimental, informs our lives and inspires our 
witness that we can rightly preach Christ Jesus and Him crucified. 

Certain things, then, must be borne in mind in our approach to the 
non-Christian religions : 

1. The idea that the ethnic faiths are decaying or in their entirety 
degrading is now seen to be wrong. These religions are at this moment 
experiencing a most remarkable resurgence of vigorous life. The urge 
to apprehend existence from which they spring has produced both 
good and ill. 

2. We must beware of the heresy of equating Christianity with that 
civilization which surrounded it and was for long enlightened by it. 

3. The contact between Christianity and other religions is not to 
be understood in terms of poverty or richness of religious experience. 
It must be frankly acknowledged that while Christians live better lives 
than non-Christians in many instances, there are also cases of non- 
Christians living, it has to be admitted, better lives than Christians. 

4. Yet the exclusive character of the Christian Revelation must not 
be minimized or obscured. This it is which confronts us with the 
difficult necessity of making an exclusive claim, yet without arrogance 
or pride. For this is what must be done. Failure at this point is frequent. 
The controversial and aggressive attitude which formerly characterized 
parts of the modern missionary enterprise marked a mistaken intellectual 
expression of what was a fundamentally right intuition. The truth 
is to be spoken in love. And love is never aggressive, superior, arrogant. 

But it is the truth that must be spoken. The missionary motive is 
the same whether in the first century or the twentieth. It stems from 
a twofold conviction, namely, that Jesus Christ is God manifest in 
human form and that His salvation is for all men. That is to say, 
that missions grow out of theology, for the Christian mission and 
Christian theology are inseparably bound together. If the one fails the 
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other will fail also. Where theology weakens, missionary effort will 
decline. It is the Church most certain of its own faith which is best 
fitted to propagate it and most likely to want to do so. And where 
missions decline, the light upon theology of the experiences which they 
precipitate will be lost. Dr Godfrey E. Phillips, referring to this reflex 
action of missions upon the theology of the Church, writes: 


Missions may from one point of view be regarded as a gigantic experiment to 
disprove or verify the classical doctrine of the divine-human person and the work 
of Christ. For a century and a half—to speak of Protestant missions alone—the 
experiment has been tried of bringing the news of one particular Saviour to men 
and women of amazingly different types—primitive savages, Indian outcastes and 
Brahmins, Japanese nobles, Chinese coolies and scholars, villagers and town- 
dwellers, rich and poor; and a vast host of reactions is available for study. If two 
things stand out—as they do in those reactions—first, the strange way in which each 
type finds Jesus as its kin, so that nowhere is He a foreigner, and second, the way 
each type finds in Him the remedy for its own special needs as well as for those 
common to mankind, this powerfully confirms the Church’s sense of His significance 
as Son of Man and Son of God, and tends towards bolder statement of His divinity 
and His saving efficacy. 


Dr Hendrik Kraemer closes his great book, The Christian Message 
in a non-Christian World, with this paragraph: 


The Christian Mission must be accomplished in the present complicated world 
with all the means of human intelligence, ingenuity and devotion put at our dis- 
posal, because it is our plain duty to make the hearing and expression of God’s 
revelation and Message as palpable as possible. Theology, history, psychology, 
anthropology must be exploited to achieve one aim and one aim only: to be a better 
instrument in conveying the conviction that God is speaking in Jesus Christ His 
decisive Word to individuals, nations, peoples, cultures and races, without any 
distinction. The undying fire, however, without which all our endeavours are nothing 
and all our missionary enthusiasm is powerless, is only kindled by the faith and 
prayer which are born from the vision of the triumphant Divine Love that burns in 
the heart of the Universe and which became incarnated in Jesus Christ, our Lord.? 


The Church’s mission must go on until the kingdoms of this world, 
scientific and social, ecclesiastical and political, secular and religious, 
have become the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ. So much 
is implicit in the missionary nature of the Church. 

AUSTIN FULTON 


1 The Gospel in the World, (London: Duckworth, 1938; Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1940), p. 54. 
2 Op. cit., p. 445. 








HINDU MISSIONS TO THE WEST 


By P. D. DEVANANDAN 


C is not often realized that religious missions are not the monopoly 
of Christians. It is certainly not so in our generation. Everywhere in 
Europe, Britain and North America there are scattered centres of 
missionary work maintained by proponents of Asian religions. Hindu, 
Buddhist and Muslim groups assemble there for worship and mutual 
instruction. But these centres also serve as active bases of operation 
for propagating their faith in these Christian countries. They stoutly 
deny that it is their intention to proselytize. On the other hand, they 
all claim that the real purpose is to give authentic information to the 
people in the West about the beliefs and practices of the non-Christian 
faith which the centre advocates. At the same time, it is readily admitted 
that they want it to be known that there are other religions professed 
by mankind besides Christianity, and that those who adhere to these 
other religions have also many things of value on which, through the 
centuries, they have pondered and which they have found worth while 
in answering the questions that man everywhere asks about God, 
himself and the nature of the world in which we all live. 

While Buddhism and Islam have all along been missionary religions, 
historically Hinduism never undertook such activity. It is true that we 
hear from early times of the spread of Hinduism in far eastern countries, 
where there are still noticeable traces of Hindu religious influence.’ 
But we have no reason to think that any active Hindu propaganda 
was at any time attempted. All that we are justified in concluding is 
that Hinduism penetrated those religions because Hindus went there 
in large numbers and settled down in those lands. Their ideas and 
practices percolated among the people of these countries, more because 
these people found them acceptable and voluntarily adopted them than 
because the Hindu settlers took active measures to commend their 
religion, much less tried to force it on them. 


RAM MOHUN Roy’s PLEA FOR THEISM 


But a change in the temper of Hinduism seems to have overtaken 
India of recent times. It really begins to find expression with the dawn 
1 Cf. R. le May, The Culture of South East Asia. 
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of this century, and within the last fifty years there has been considerable 
activity in regard to this whole matter of commending the Hindu faith 
to the non-Hindu world, in particular to the Christian West. Most 
people think that the first effort in this direction was made by Swami 
Vivekananda (1863-1902). This is not altogether true. The first impact 
of Hindu preaching was felt by thinking Christian people in Britain, 
which Raja Ram Mohun Roy (1771-1833), the great Brahmo leader, 
visited as early as 1831. He lived from April 1831 to September 1833 
in Britain, where in fact he died, after a short illness, in Bristol. 
He went to Britain for other reasons, but, as a Hindu religious leader 
who had already made a careful study of Christianity and who had 
himself come into close contact and controversy with the Christian 
missionaries in Serampore and Calcutta, he felt strongly that during 
his stay in Britain he should make known to the British people what 
Hinduism was and what it stood for. Max Miiller has expressed in 
forceful language what impression Ram Mohun Roy made on the more 
thoughtful and serious British people of the day. 


For the sake of intellectual intercourse, for the sake of comparing notes, so to 
say, with the Aryan brothers, Ram Mohun Roy was the first who came from East 
to West, the first to join hands and to complete that world-wide circle through 
which henceforth, like an electric current, Oriental thought could run to the West, 
and Western thought return to the East, making us feel once more that ancient 
brotherhood which unites the whole Aryan race, inspiring us with new“hopes for a 
common faith, purer and simpler than any of the ecclesiastical religions of the world 
and invigorating us for acts of nobler daring in the conquest of truth than any that 
are inscribed in the chronicles of our divided past.? 


This is a significant description of the first impression that the impact 
of Hinduism left on the Christian intellectual. If it is true, the mission 
was a tremendous success, for the primary purpose of the Hindu 
mission to the West would seem to be precisely this. In a sense the 
purpose remains the same. Stated briefly, it is (1) to establish contact 
and to disseminate authentic information, not at the popular but at the 
intellectual level, among people who are vitally interested in matters of 
the Spirit. (2) There is the desire to create a sense of brotherhood among 
all men, although, at the earlier stages, the East-West relations are 
cramped by the political connexion between India and Britain. There- 
fore, in the affirmation of brotherhood is also implied the idea of 
equality. In the nineteenth century it was denied by political dependence, 
but it could nevertheless be admitted in terms of cultural interdepen- 
dence. (3) The hope, moreover, is expressed that what inspires the 
Max Miiller, Biographical Essays, Vol. Il. 
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Hindu mission to the West is the quest for truth, and the expectation 
of a common world faith which will, at the same time, include and 
transcend the many religions of mankind, particularly Christianity 
and Hinduism. Ram Mohun Roy had already reached these con- 
clusions in his own mind as a result of his association with the Christian 
missionaries in Calcutta. He had then put forward the plea that there 
was common ground in theism. Towards it Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity could work, provided adequate recognition were given to 
the place of reason and all dogmas of faith were radically recast in the 
light of rational judgment.’ It is difficult to say what the sequel to 
Ram Mohun’s visit to Britain would have been if his life had not 
been cut short. But it is interesting that, even in his brief lifetime, his 
influence was felt, in no small measure, in Unitarian circles, both in 
Britain and the United States. True, Hindu centres did not spring up 
in which enthusiastic enquirers could study Hindu scriptures and get 
to know more of what Hinduism stood for. Instead, one wing of the 
Christian Church took seriously to heart the challenge of the Hindu 
teacher that the Christian understanding of the nature of God be 
reconsidered in terms of theistic philosophy. This alliance with the 
Unitarian Church in Britain and America was already established in 
Ram Mohun’s lifetime in Calcutta. His controversy with Christian 
missionaries, after the publication of his book, The Precepts of Jesus, 
the Guide to Peace and Happiness (1820), in which he had argued for a 
rational interpretation of the Christian creed, rejecting the doctrines of 
the Incarnation, the Atonement and the Trinity, had resulted in the con- 
version of one of these missionaries! The Rev. W. M. Adam had become 
a Unitarian, and worked closely with the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta. 


KESHUB CHANDER SEN REFUTES TRINITARIANISM 


Although other Hindu leaders seem to have visited Britain after 
Ram Mohun Roy, the second great missioner from Hindu India was 
Keshub Chander Sen (1838-84). He reached Britain in March 1870 
and returned home in September 1871. During this period he created 
quite a stir in intellectual circles. At the very first meeting which he 
addressed he is reported to have said: 


The peculiarly catholic feature of this meeting interests me deeply. I see on this 
great platform ministers of ten different sections of Christ’s Church assembled 





1 As early as 1803, Ram Mohun Roy had published in Persian Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin, 
‘A Gift to Monotheists’, protesting against idolatry and superstition in all religions and 
advocating a universal religion based on the Unity of the Godhead. 
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ther to honour India, to encourage India in her great work of self-reformation. 
| feel that though, in regard to doctrines and dogmas, there are differences among 
us, and must continue to be, yet still we are all one in spirit, one in soul and heart, 
so far as we recognize those vital and central truths which Jesus Christ promulgated 
—Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, and 
love thy neighbour as thyself. These two, I believe, are the cardinal principles of 
true religion as taught by him. . . . I come here, my friends, to study Christianity 
in its living and spiritual forms. I do not come to study the doctrines of Christianity, 
but truly Christian life as displayed and illustrated in England. I come to study the 
spirit of Christian philanthropy, of Christian charity, and honourable Christian 
self-denial. . . . Now, my friends, pardon me if I say that you have done great 
harm to our people in sending into our country a large number of nominal Christians 
who, though they have in their minds doctrines and dogmas in endless number, 
do not show strict and faithful allegiance to their master Jesus Christ in actual life. 
... Your destinies and the destinies of India are interwoven with each other; your 
interests and our interests are identified; and I hope, therefore, you will no longer 
withhold from us that active sympathy, I trust you will not neglect to give India 
all she wants, and which she has a right to demand from you. You must do justice 
to my country. You must prove true to the sacred trust Providence has reposed in 
you... . Let us all unite, for the glory of England, to discharge the great duties 
we owe to these two countries, which an All-wise and All-merciful God has united 
together in the inscrutable economy of His providence. . . .1 


This lengthy quotation is given to show that in his own mind Keshub 
had very definite ideas about his visit. The purpose was fourfold : (1) to 
propagate the cardinal principles of true religion which is a Theism; 
(2) to understand Christianity as a Jiving religion (which Keshub 
Chander Sen hints is different from its doctrinal teachings); (3) to 
disabuse the minds of British Christians of the need and value of 
Christian missions in order to make converts from Hinduism; and 
(4) to establish the political relations between Britain and India on a 
different basis from that of colonialism. It is not surprising that he 
most frequently lectured in Britain on Hindu Theism, Christ and 
Christianity and Britain’s duties to India. The reaction of the common 
man is expressed in the doggerel which appeared in Punch: 


Who on earth of living men, 

Is Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen? 

I doubt if ever one in ten 

Knows Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Have you heard, if so, where and when 
Of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen? 

The name surpasses human ken— 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 

To write it almost spoils my pen 
Look—Baboo-Keshub-Chunder-Sen! 





On the other hand, the effect he created in intellectual circles was 
sensational, especially among Unitarians. The following quotation 
1 P. K. Sen, Biography of a New Faith, Vol. ll, pp. 29-30. 
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from.a speech by Dr Martineau, the great Unitarian divine of the 
times, gives us some idea of the impression Keshub had left behind; 





The impression was so powerful upon most of us, at least in London, when w 
heard him preach, that I venture to say very few of us had ever been under a Christian 
preacher and been moved to so deep a sense of Christian conviction and of Christian 
humility. . . . Did this man believe, as Christians believe, about the wheng 
Christ had come from and the whither Christ had gone? He did not believe the history 
of the resurrection ; yet at the same time we could not but feel that he was an imper. 
sonation of the ethics and the spirituality of Christ. It appears to me that the visit 
of Keshub Chander Sen was a demonstration that our churches are wrong in their 
oe of Christianity and that the very essence of it lies, not in the doctrinal and 

rical machinery, but in the spirituality of which this machinery is the mer 
poem gap If this be so, I think it a lesson of the deepest moment to our 
Christian churches.* 


This would mean that Keshub Chander Sen also kept close to the 
footsteps of his great leader and predecessor, Ram Mohun Roy, 
Neither of them encouraged the founding of any centres of Hindu 
missionary activity in Britain. They were satisfied with letting one 
branch of the Christian Church carry on in the West what seemed to 
these great Hindu leaders of the times the message and mission of 
Hinduism—to propagate a universal, theistic religion which was based 
on a rational evaluation of religious beliefs and practices of all religions, 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE VEDANTA 


It was altogether different, however, in the case of the third missioner, 
Swami Vivekananda. Unlike the other two before him, who were really 
‘lay leaders’, Vivekananda was a professional monk. To him the 
preaching of Hinduism was the one absorbing concern, both at home 
and abroad. Moreover, he did not consider essential Hinduism a 
theistic faith which could be regarded as the vital element common to 
both Hinduism and Christianity. On the other hand, he was a convinced 
Vedantin. In the Vedanta philosophy of monistic idealism, with its 
insistence on mystic apprehension of oneness with the Ultimate Being, 
he found not only the sum and substance of Hinduism, but also the 
radical difference between Hinduism and Christianity. This conviction 
he wanted to share with the religious leaders of the West. The first 
Parliament of Religion which was convened in Chicago in 1896 gave 
Swami Vivekananda the occasion and the opportunity. So we hear 
the authentic voice of Hinduism again, and this time in the new 
world of the Christian West, interpreting with rare eloquence and 
1 P. K. Sen, Biography of a New Faith, Vol. Il, p. 49. 
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arresting sincerity the claims of the Vedanta to admiring audiences, 
at first in the United States and later in Britain and France. In his 
exposition of Hinduism Swami Vivekananda makes three points: The 
first is that the Vedanta, the core of Hinduism, is different from the 
fundamental beliefs of Christianity. But this difference does not make 
the one better than the other. On the authority of his great master, 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-86), he would claim that all religions 
lead to the same goal. It all depended upon how people are constituted. 
The mystic approach of the Vedanta, with its emphasis upon the 
cultivation of the true being of man through spiritual exercise (kar- 
mayoga) and the practice of mystic devotion (bhaktiyoga) in order that 
one may come to the saving knowledge-experience that in the final 
analysis he is the same as the one Ultimate Being (gnananyoga), was 
the way of the Vedanta. The Swami wanted the people of the West, 
especially the intellectuals, to be informed about this true nature of 
Hinduism, of Vedanta in theory and practice as found in the Hindu 
Upanishads, the Vedanta Sutra and the Bhagavad Gita. This meant 
that English renderings of these scriptures, with a running commentary 
on their contents, had to be provided. And perhaps also authoritative 
teachers of the Vedanta should be brought, to give moral instruction, 
even if it were only to small and scattered groups, provided they were 
interested enquirers. This was the mission the Swami set for himself. 

His second point was that in all this there was no intention whatever 
of making converts from people of other religions and of establishing 
any organized body of Hindu believers and Vedantins in the West. 
He saw no reason why people of other faiths, Christians in particular, 
could not accept and practise the tenets of the Vedanta while at the 
same time continuing to belong to the Christian Church and to the 
general social structure of their own cultural environment. This, he 
took care to point out, was exactly what Christianity did not do. The 
Vedanta, on the other hand, worked towards the realization of a 
fellowship of faiths because it did not maintain that Hinduism alone 
was true. Unlike Christianity, it had no ‘imperialistic designs’, for it 
taught that all religions were true, though imperfect. Therefore, it 
would be the part of wisdom for a seeker after truth and reality to 
benefit by all that he found worthwhile in other religions. 

This sentiment was clearly expressed by the Swami in the final 
session of the Chicago Parliament of Religions: 


Do I wish that the Christian would become Hindu? God forbid. Do I wish that 
the Hindu or Buddhist would become Christian? God forbid. . . . The Christian 
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is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a 
Christian. But each religion must assimilate the spirit of the others and yet preserve 
its individuality and grow according to its own law of growth. 


To this end the Swami decided to stay in the United States and 
lecture on Hinduism in the chief university centres of the country. The 
theme with which he dealt was the Vedanta as the sum and substance 
of Hinduism. These lectures were so successful that there was a demand 
for regular classes and for instruction in the practice of Yoga. The 
circle of the Swami’s admirers became large and included several 
distinguished men and women. Naturally the idea was mooted that 
the work thus begun should be consolidated. After a brief visit towards 
the close of 1895 to Britain, where he was able to make a similar 
impression as in the United States, Vivekananda returned to New York 
again and seriously set about the task of establishing Vedanta centres 
in the country. It is not impossible that the suggestion came to him 
from the American admirers themselves, because these disciples, some 
of whom had themselves become Sannyasins, desired to carry on the 
work which he had begun, through a programme of instruction in 
classes in which many enquirers were enrolled. A considerable body of 
literature in English had also grown up, consisting mainly of hurried 
translations of sections of the Gita, the Vedanta Sutras and some of 
the Upanishads which the Swami himself had made. Most of his 
lectures were taken down and faithfully reproduced in the form of books. 

The third point is that Christians in the West should realize the 
futility of their missionary work among Hindus in India. Missionaries 
had not understood Hinduism; they knew little about it; and what 
little they knew was all wrong. Hindus did not need to have religion 
preached to them. What they needed was material assistance, facilities 
for education, hospitals and health welfare agencies, because India’s 
problem was the problem of poverty. Swami Vivekananda made no 
secret of the fact that what he sought from America was financial 
support for the organized welfare agencies that he wanted to establish 
in India under the auspices of the Ramakrishna mission. In course of 
time the Swami made a distinction between the mission and the math 
aspects of his work. The mission stood for welfare work done by the 
monks of the Ramakrishna order and by volunteers associated with 
them. These agencies took the form of schools, colleges, hospitals, 
rural dispensaries and emergency relief work in famine areas and in 
places where communal riots had broken out. The maths were of the 
nature of Ashrams in which monks and those who felt they could 
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spend most of their time in devotional exercises and spiritual discipline 
could live together for periods of study, instruction, contemplation 
and the practice of Yoga. The Swami made it clear that what America 
and the West needed was not mission in the sense of welfare agencies 
but maths in the sense of spiritual centres. In an address, ‘Religion, 
not the prime need of India’, the Swami is reported to have said: 


Christian missionaries come and offer life, but only on condition that the Hindus 
become Christians, abandoning the faith of their fathers and forefathers. Is it right? 
.. « If you wish to illustrate the meaning of ‘brotherhood’, treat the Hindu more 
kindly, even though he be a Hindu and is faithful to his religion. Send missionaries 
to them to teach them how better to earn a piece of bread, and not teach them 
metaphysical nonsense.* 


Writing home from Chicago in 1894, suggesting to his fellow-monks 
in India his plan of action for organized work, ‘going from village to 
village disseminating education and seeking in various ways to better 
the condition of all’, he tells them that they need men and funds: 


Through the grace of our guru, I was sure to get from ten to fifteen men in every 
town. I next travelled in search of funds; but do you think the people of India were 
going to spend money? . . . Therefore I have come to America, to earn money 
myself, and then return to my country and devote the rest of my days to the realiza- 
tion of this one aim of my life. As our country is poor in social virtues, so this 
country is lacking in spirituality. I give them spirituality, and they give me money.’ 


The purpose of the centres was thus also to act as agencies for pro- 
moting the work of the Ramakrishna Mission in India by raising money 
for it. 


VEDANTA CENTRES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Towards the close of 1897 two Swamis of the Ramakrishna order, 
carefully trained by Vivekananda himself, were well established as 
authentic exponents of Hinduism, working in two centres, the one in 
America, and the other in Britain. Swami Vivekananda himself returned 
home to organize the work of what now came to be known as the 
Ramakrishna Mission in India. In the summer of 1899 Vivekananda 
visited the United States again. This time the centre of his activities 
was San Francisco. Here for the first time an ashram was established 
in a large estate of nearly 160 acres, gifted to the Vedanta mission. 
The programme of work in the centre consisted in a series of lectures 
on the Vedanta given by the Swamis. Instruction classes were also held 

1 M. L. Burke, Swami Vivekananda in America New Discoveries, p.72 ; also pp. 261 ff. 

2 Swami Gambhirananda, History of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, Calcutta, p. 74. 
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for groups of men and women who were anxious to practise Yoga 
and meditation. 

Vivekananda left America in the summer of 1900 and, after visiting 
Europe, reached home a year later. These strenuous activities and 
constant travel had already begun to tell upon the Swami’s health, 
He died on July 4, 1902, at the early age of thirty-nine. 

A number of very able Ramakrishna missionary monks followed 
in his wake, in the United States and in Britain. In 1905 a three. 
storey building was put up in San Francisco which came to be known 
as the Hindu Temple. On the top floor was established a monastery, 
A centre was opened in Portland, Oregon, in 1925. The decade 1927 to 
1937 witnessed a great expansion of the Ramakrishna movement in 
the USA. New York came to have two centres instead of one, the 
second centre being started in May, 1933, in a centrally located building 
at 200 West 57th Street, with Swami Nikhilananda as the leader. A 
permanent Vedanta Society was established in Chicago, at 120 East 
Delaware Place. The Vedanta Society of Providence, Rhode Island, 
was inaugurated by Swami Akhilananda in 1928. Three years later it 
moved into its permanent home, called the Hindu Temple, at 224 
Angell Street. A retreat camp on Lake Tahoe, in a beautiful part of 
the Sierra Nevada range, was built in 1938. Swami Prabhavananda 
continued to work at Portland till December, 1929, when he left for 
Hollywood. Here he organized a Vedanta Society at 1946 Ivar Avenue 
(now Vedanta Place). In 1930, the nucleus of a Vedanta Society was 
formed at Washington by Swami Akhilananda. In Portland the Society 
made substantial progress, and in 1934 it came to occupy its permanent 
home, the Vedic Temple, at 1206 N.W. 25th Avenue.* 

And so the story goes, recording a triumphant march of progress, 
in spite of periodic set-backs, as is recounted by Swami Gambhirananda 
in his massive volume, History of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
(Advaita Ashram, Calcutta, 1957). Swami Gambhirananda concludes 
his history of the Ramakrishna movement on a note of high optimism: 


The Movement is well on the way to become a world force [he writes]. The 
message of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda touches the deepest springs of human 
activity and is calculated to bring about an all-round regeneration. . . . Spirituality 
has been its basic preoccupation, but spirituality has found simultaneous expression 
in social service in compliance with the needs of the time and the persons concerned. 

In its practical application, the new message has been hailed as the harmonizer 
of different points of view, the synthesizer of diverse cultures, the enhancer of 





1 For a fuller account see The General Report of the Ramakristhna Math and Mission, 
1956. 
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human dignity and the creator of a new basis of human relationship. It is bound 
to take many more practical shapes as history unfolds itself . . . progressing in its 
twofold mission of preaching and actualizing the new dynamic approach to spiritual 
well-being; and by this standard it will be judged.' 


The success of the Ramakrishna movement in America and the West 
seems to be largely due to four significant causes. In the first place, 
following closely the instructions of Vivekananda, no effort is made 
to preach Hinduism as an exclusive faith. What is stressed, however, 
is its universality, its impersonality, its rationality, its catholicity and 
its optimism. In all this the Vedanta centres differed from the type of 
sectarian preaching in Christian countries in which invariably the 
opposite of these emphases was heard. It may be that the strongest 
appeal of the Vedanta, especially to the kind of intellectual folk who 
seemed to be attracted by it in the West, was largely due to the contrast 
between the essentials of the Vedanta and those of sectarian Christianity. 
In the second place, we must note that although the centres were 
established for the purpose of giving instruction and for the distribu- 
tion of informative literature and personal interviews with the Swamis, 
when the personal problems of enquirers were answered, there was no 
attempt at proselytism. It was made perfectly clear that accepting the 
Vedanta did not necessarily mean giving up one’s membership in 
the Church or dissociating oneself from Christian activities. Moreover, 
the acceptance of the Vedanta did not involve any cultural displacement. 
It did not, for instance, affect marriage or the relationships of family 
life. One attended the Vedanta centre and participated in its activities 
as an individual. He was not expected to bring up his children in that 
faith. He was not called to witness to his faith and secure other people 
for membership in the group. All this, again, made a difference between 
the activities of the Vedanta mission and those of contemporary 
Christian sects. Thirdly, while indeed the Swamis were there to help 
as authoritative exponents of the Vedanta, they did not direct or 
control the life of the growing community of Vedantins. The function 
of these Swamis was merely to preach, instruct and counsel. They had 
considerable freedom from all the burdens of administering what may 
be called the Church. All that needed to be done in that direction was 
left in the hands of the local people. This makes for a radical difference 
between the Vedanta missions and the Christian missions. The Vedanta 
mission is looked upon by the people of the country as a mission of 
their own rather than as an enterprise which had come out to them 

1 Swami Gambhirananda, History of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, pp. 324-327, 
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from elsewhere. Finally, this has given the whole movement a certain 
indigenous character which is unique. 

The Swamis, for instance, while resident in America go about in the 
same clerical garb as Christian clergymen. Their services of worship 
are conducted very much like a Free Church form of service. Congre- 
gational singing and responsive readings are encouraged, and the music 
is purely western. The sermon, which is entirely unheard-of in Hindu 
worship, occupies a very important place. Services are held on Sundays, 
and the week-day programme is planned on very similar lines to that 
in Christian parishes. 

In closing this account, perhaps mention must also be made of a 
number of individual efforts by self-styled Swamis and independent 
lay ‘evangelists’. As early as 1930 a study was made of such enterprise 
in America by Dr Wendell Thomas, who published the results of his 
investigation in a sizeable volume which he called Hinduism Invades 
America (Beacon Press, New York, 1930). It is interesting that the 
situation in America is no different from what it was at the time that 
Dr Thomas made his study. Of all the countries of the world, the 
United States seems to offer the most fertile soil for all that is new and 
unusual. The appeal seems to be more to women than to men, and it 
is the great middle-class that seems to be affected. They find in the 
broad-minded tolerance of the Vedanta release from the narrow con- 
servatism of the sects in which most of them had been brought up. In 
its philosophy they see a harmonizing principle for a new world order 
and in the practice of Yoga the answer that most Americans seek in 
their hectic culture for that peace of mind and control of the emotions 
which the Yoga exercises seem to provide. Finally, the Vedanta insist- 
ance on the mystic oneness of the individual with God is universally 
satisfying to the deflated ego of the modern’ machine-age man. And 
the Vedanta assurance that man’s innate sinfulness is a figment of his 
imagination accords with the popular cult of psychotherapy. Vedantic 
Hinduism may become indigenous to American culture, as yet another 
American cult, but then it will lose its distinctiveness and vitality. 
Only the continued presence of a devoted corps of Swamis in these 
centres can prevent this catastrophe. 





PAuL DAviD DEVANANDAN 
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BUDDHISM IN GERMANY 


By WALTER HOLSTEN 


E are not here concerned with either a chronicle or a record 

of Buddhism in Germany, but with the doctrine of the Buddha 
as it is presented to people in Germany and with the encounter between 
Christendom and the German Buddhists. 

Buddhist doctrine is as little unified in Germany as in the rest of 
the world.! The German Buddhists do indeed belong throughout to 
the Buddhism of the ‘small vessel’, to Hinayana Buddhism, and to the 
Theravada school of that branch. But they are none the less split up 
into mutually hostile groups. Just as in the East the division is into 
Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism, so in Germany the differences— 
though on quite other grounds—are between Paul Dahlke * and Georg 
Grimm and their respective followers.* Yana, for instance, the organ 
of the old Buddhist community of Utting and Ammersee, which 
venerates Georg Grimm, is regarded as ‘to some extent the child 
causing anxiety of the greater number of German-speaking Buddhist 
circles’,* because it gives the Anatta-doctrine * an interpretation which 
is exactly contrary to its meaning. 

It is also certain that what has been written in Buddhist circles since 
about the turn of the century (the Buddhist Missionary Association 
in Germany was founded in 1903) in a series of periodicals and specific 
books, even allowing for expressed differences of opinion, is not 
completely unified. But it is hardly worth while to trace the nuances 
in the various pronouncements of the last fifty years, since it is still 
possible to speak of a common foundation of all Buddhist systems, 
especially when we look at them in a non-Buddhist environment. 


Abbreviations—IW: Indische Welt: BM: Buddhistische Monatshefte; BW: Buddhis- 
tische Welt; Z£B: Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus. 

1 Cf. W. Ruf: ‘Der Buddhismus in Deutschland’ (Blick in die Welt, monthly supplement 
to the News Bulletin of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria, April 1957). H. 
Rémer: ‘Die Propaganda fiir asiatische Religionen in Abendland (Basler Missionsstudien, 
Heft 36). Basel, 1910. W. Leifer: ‘Buddhismus in Deutschland’, ZMR, 1955, pp. 50 ff.; 
ae’ Einsicht, 1953, p. 56. C.M. Edsman: Buddhismus im Westen, RGG3 I column, 

2 For example, Die Bedeutung des Buddhismus fiir unsere Zeit (Buddhistische Volks- 
bibliothek No. 11); Buddhismus als Religion und Moral. 1914; Der Buddhismus, seine 
Stellung innerhalb des geistigen Lebens der Menschheit, 1926. 

3 For example, Die Lehre des Buddha als Religion der Vernunft, 1917; Buddha und 
Christus, 1928; Ewige Fragen, 1950. 

4 Einsicht, 1953, p. 32. 5 See below. 
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It goes without saying that in the German Buddhist literature and 
in the Buddhist journals, translations and interpretations of Buddhist 
texts, including those from the Pali Canon, play no small part!; and 
there are conceptions taken from this Pali-Buddhist literature over the 
interpretation of which differences of opinion occur. The Pali Canon, 
which, people are convinced, is the original Buddhism truly handed 
down, or as near as one can get to it, is regarded as the foundation 
and indispensabie presupposition of all Buddhist doctrine. But 
Buddhism is no religion of the book; it would be a misuse of the 
Pali Canon if it were to be regarded as a source of revelation or of 
dogma. Its texts are ‘only a raft on which to get across and not 
something to hold on to’.* It is not for the German Buddhists of the 
twentieth century to produce another, a German, Buddhism but, by 
observing the way in which, in the course of the centuries, Buddhism 
has cut for itself a way through the various nations, to seek for its 
own way, the responsibility for which cannot be taken from it by early 
or later texts. “The idea of Buddhism is something of much greater 
standing and comprehensiveness than what is put forward by those 
who only cling to the Pali Canon and do not dare to swim out into 
the open sea.’ * The word is worth much less than the spirit. 

As a consequence, the question of the relationship of German 
Buddhism to the original doctrine of the Buddha cannot, except for 
the historian, be essential. None the less we must note the particular 
accentuation which Buddhist doctrine undergoes in Germany. A man 
becomes a Buddhist in Germany, as in the rest of the world, through 
the recitation and the adoption of the threefold formula of refuge: 
‘I take refuge in the Buddha: I take refuge in the Dharma. I take 
refuge in the Sangha.’ One may see in this formula of refuge an analogy 
with the trinitarian Creed of Christendom, but the analogy breaks 
down at once, for the Buddhist seeks with this confession to declare 
himself free from God. For ‘the Buddha is the pathfinder, the Dharma 
is the path and the Sangha the community of those who travel along 
the path’.* And there is no room for God either on the way or at the 
goal, and even the Buddha is not path, but pathfinder. Man stands 
and remains on his own feet. These two facts, that God is nothing 
and man everything, have been expressed in German Buddhism with 
increasingly strong emphasis. Again and again a sharp distinction is 
made between Buddhism and the religions of revelation. Whereas they 


For instance: K. E. Neumann: Seitenstiicker, Nyanatiloka. 
2 IW, 1952, p. 50. 3 Ibid., p. 2. 4 BW., 1909, p. 2 f. 
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proceed from the acceptance of a God and depend on the authority 
of a revelation, for Buddhism neither revelation nor the authority of 
any kind of bearer of revelation, of a person, is valid, but only ‘the 
fundamental fact of living experience’,’ or the thought that is the 
opposite of faith. 

The merit and the reformatory act of the Buddha is that he ‘de- 
throned’ God,? that he sought and found salvation in man himself, 
so that man becomes ‘his own redeemer, if only he gathers the strength 
to go on his way of redemption to the end’.* God is only a name 
given to their ignorance by those who give up on the road to the 
truth or who declare the search for truth to be perilous and pre- 
sumptuous and look on it in an attitude of ‘awe in the face of the 
impenetrable’.* In contrast to the religions which profess faith in a 
God, Buddhism becomes the ‘religion of self-help’,® the ‘ideal of 
the modern, sovereign thinker’.® It is clearly an anti-Christian impulse 
by which the dispassionate outlook of the Buddha appears as a kind 
of promethean defiance.’ ‘In contrast to the semitic religions, like 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam, Buddhism consists in the fact that 
man is his own redeemer and leader, his own scripture and his own 
light.’ * It is thus ‘the most psychological, ethical and rational religion’, 
‘a doctrine of the human spirit’,® ‘religion of moral self-perfection’ 1° 
so exclusively that it is ‘without dogma, without prayer, without forms 
of worship and without sacrament’ and thus ‘the loftiest assertion 
of human freedom’.™ 

Now the relationship of German Buddhism to the Christian Church 
is not, of course, in practice as negative as would appear from this 
fundamental antithesis. At first, in fact, Buddhists expressed the opinion 
(1909) that theological and ecclesiastical liberalism had ‘incontestably 
taken a great step towards Buddhism’ and had ‘performed a pioneer 
work on behalf of Buddhism’."* People saw the kinship between this 
conception of Christianity and Buddhism in the common conviction— 
as they thought—that it is not revelation but the human spirit which 
is the source of the belief in salvation and then saw it expressed in 
the christology of liberalism, according to which Jesus had a very 
similar place to that of the Buddha in Buddhism. As a consequence, 
the Christian is now no longer ‘without his own merit and dignity’, 
and comes to fulfilment not ‘by grace alone’ or indeed through the 
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1 BM, 1950, p. 46. 2 Einsicht, 1953, p. 98. 3 IW, 1951, p. 42. 
4 IW, 1951, p. 9. 5 BW, 1909, p. 1. 6 BW, 1909, p. 12. 
7 BW, 1909, p. 12. 8 IW, 1952, p. 184. 9 TW, 1952, p. 184. 


10 TW, 1952, p. 146. 1 Ibid. %%21W, 1951, p.7. 13 BW, 1909, pp. 31, 33. 
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sacrifice of Christ for his sins, but through his own moral actions, 
and finally in the social emphasis of liberalism, which is also declared 
to be characteristic of Buddhism. But even where Buddhism is un. 
related to this liberalism, the contrast between Buddhism and the other 
religions, including Christianity, is not expressed in a hard and fast 
manner, and the question, whether the Buddhist can be a member of 
a Christian church is not always answered with a categorical negative, 
In spite of the fact that in principle Christianity and Buddhism are 
irreconcilable, a kind of confederacy is declared, in certain circum. 
stances, to be possible, especially where the greater and more dangerous 
adversary, materialism, enters the field. In that event, Christianity 
proves itself the lesser evil and for that reason useful, in that it to 
some extent puts a brake on materialism. In such a situation, secession 
from the Church is not whole-heartedly welcomed. The attitude 
adopted, rather, is that ‘only the man who has realized the claims of 
Christianity has conquered it, whether he is a member of the Church 
or not—and he should therefore endeavour, rather, to imitate the great 
Christians and to practise overcoming the world, which is more 
important than formal questions’. 

To the extent that the main contrast between Buddhism and the 
religions is set out, the continual effort to trace Buddhism’s consistency 
with modern thought, especially with modern science, is to be seen. 
It is regarded as the special privilege of Buddhism that, ‘as the oldest 
world religion, some six hundred years older than Christianity, it stands, 
as no other religion does, in complete harmony with scientific thought 
and fulfils all the demands with which reason and feeling can confront 
a man in his power of discernment and in his conscience’. It can thus 
never be in disagreement with the findings of science, the most recent 
achievements of our modern research workers having already been 
known by the Buddha over two thousand five hundred years ago,’ 
even, for example, the parliamentarianism of modern democracy going 
back to the earliest days of Buddhism.* 

In contrast to the cultural backwardness of Christianity, Buddhism 
commends itself as the promoter of progress, as the religion which, 
like no other, is based on reason. The question arises in what sense 
and with what right this claim can be made and with it the task of adding 
the material to the hitherto more formal definition of Buddhism. 

Behind the Holy Trinity of Buddhism, the pathfinder, the path and 
the fellowship of those who go along the path, stand the Buddha’s 

1 Einsicht, 1953, p. 53. 2 Z£B, 1913, p. 25. 3 IW, 1953, p. 136. 
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famous four truths, of suffering, of the origin of suffering, of the 
alleviation of suffering and of the way to the removal of suffering. 
The Buddha recognized as suffering, not merely painful experiences 
and happenings, but existence itself. He sees it as born of ‘the thirst 
which leads to re-birth’. It is the thirst of longing, the thirst of becoming, 
the thirst for what passes. He teaches ‘the removal of this thirst through 
the utter annihilation of desire, through knowing how to let it go, how 
to divest oneself of it, how to free oneself from it and give it no place’. 
And the way to its removal is ‘that noble eightfold path which he 
calls: right outlook, right aspiration, right word, right deed, right 
livelihood, right exertion, right thinking, right self-obliteration’. 
When the German Buddhist enters upon this doctrine of existence 
being suffering, he feels on the one hand again and again pressed to 
reject the reproach of pessimism. He points out quite rightly that he 
not only conceives of existence as suffering, but that he shows the way 
to the final conquest of suffering, and can lay claim to an immense 
optimism for himself; what he denies are only illusions and prejudices. 
On the other hand he is confronted with the task of making the strange, 
often stereotyped formulations of the Pali texts comprehensible and 
attractive to the modern mind, of presenting the Buddhist doctrine as 
an illusion-free ‘crystal-clear doctrine of reality’ + without transcendental 
first origins and backgrounds. The superiority of Buddhism, therefore, 
over other religions is seen in the fact that it provides ‘what all other 
religions fail to provide’—reality,? which those religions resist. In the 
place of the Christian faith in God the Father it sets faith in reality, 
cutting itself off in the same way, moreover, from theosophy and 
anthroposophy. But the Buddhist identifies this reality in which he 
believes with the conception of reality of the critically-minded westerner 
and of natural science. He sets out once and for all, with his ‘unsur- 
passably clear, entirely unambiguous definition of reality’, to offer the 
‘complete solution of the problem of suffering’ * which the religions, 
in their theodicy strivings, are seeking vainly to master. If, at the 
worst, the strivings in the field of theodicy, the inner insufficiency of 
which is rightly admitted, are able to satisfy believing theists and 
pantheists, the Buddhist solution of the problem of suffering is 
addressed to the ‘thinking unbelievers’. And it is therefore valid to 
develop the conception of reality-understood-as-suffering as that of 
the godless thinker of the West, and thus to give him the redeeming 
insight, the knowledge that alone can redeem. The foundation is the 
IW, 1952, p. 3. 2 BM, 1950, p. 181. 3 Einsicht, 1953, p. 2. 
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conception Dhamma (Sanskrit: Dharma), which means precisely ‘the 
bearer’. It has acquired various other meanings,’ but above all, apart 
from indicating the doctrine of the Buddha, it has become ‘a technical 
term for the last, irreducible factors’ of which everything which we 
believe that we observe, empirically, within or without, is composed,’ 
These factors of existence are divided by Buddha into five groups 
(Khandhas); but it seems that in German Buddhism spirit and cor- 
poreality push the Khandhas practically into the background or replace 
them. They are in no sense entities of greater or less duration, nor is 
it possible in that connexion to speak of eternal substances. What is 
of importance, rather, is the pure phenomenality and nothingness of 
the Khandhas, which are only ‘various aspects or viewpoints of those 
individual moments of consciousness, following each other in a constant 
succession, which light up all moments with immense, immeasurable 
velocity and then immediately disappear for ever’. For the Buddhist 
there is in general no reality in the sense of something permanently, 
substantially, real. Reality consists of processes ‘through the lawful 
interaction of short-lived, existing forces which burst out in functional 
dependence and disappear again’.* This state of affairs is called San- 
khara, and describes ‘both the activity of the form and also the passive 
position of the thing formed’.5 All living beings and, above all, man, are, 
in a special measure and sense, part of this structure of reality. ‘Even we 
men are things; what we think and imagine to ourselves, are things; 
what we say and do has the character of a thing . . . we are not, 
we become’.* This becoming already includes the going, but the going 
in turn, again, includes the becoming. Death is as little an end as 
birth is a beginning. Both are ‘only moments in the beginningless and 
endless process of becoming’.’ In the same way as men, the gods are 
also subjected to the process of becoming; however high they may 
have been placed, they are only stages in the eternal up and down of 
becoming and passing away. 

The Buddhist believes that with this picture of reality he is in 
harmony with modern natural science and consistent with its law of 
cause and effect in so far as it applies to the sphere of personal life. 
The personal, spiritual and moral life seems, therefore, to the Buddhist 
to underlie the law of cause and effect, because it is valid for the 
whole cosmos and for every part of that cosmos.® We are not interested 


1 Cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhistisches Worterbuch, 1952, under ‘Dhamma’. 

2 IW, 1951, p. 37. 3 Cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhistisches Wérterbuch, 1952, p. 107 f. 
4 IW, 1951, p. 37. 5 Cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhistisches Wérterbuch, 1952, under ‘Sankhara’. 
6 Einsicht, 1953, p. 5. 1 Ibid., p. 6. 8 Ibid., p. 8. 
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in whether the Buddhists are right in calling upon natural science. 

They are undoubtedly right, incidentally, in refusing to conclude, 

from the law of cause and effect, that there is a prime cause which 

one would call God; the question, that is to say, of the cause of the 

first cause cannot be abandoned. But what is of the greatest interest 

is how the law of causality is used in the unravelling of personal life. 

From what has been said above it is obvious that the person, the 

individual existence, is nothing more than ‘a mere process of bodily 

and spiritual phenomena, that there is thus in no sense a person, but, 

rather, only ‘constantly changing combinations of physical conditions, 

feelings, perceptions, moments of volition and of consciousness’.’ This 

is the Anatta-doctrine, the doctrine of the ‘Not-Self’, ‘Not-I’, of im- 
personality. But those ‘constantly changing combinations’ are deter- 
mined through the Kamma of the individual. Kamma (Sanskrit: 
Karma) means a person’s own actions, the energy peculiar to each 
element of life on the basis of which it acts and reacts in a definite way. 
Kamma is indeed sometimes described as an inner voice which tells 
those who are willing to listen whether they are acting rightly or 
wrongly.? But it is much more than that, because the action which 
springs from that energy for its part produces effects—compulsorily— 
in this life or a later one, in the same way as, vice versa, the present 
personality and its character are the result partly of pre-natal action 
and partly of action in the present life. Thus it can be a matter of 
effects in works, words or thoughts. And in the last analysis there 
stands behind all effects, behind Kamma, the will, the craving, to exist. 
The final requirement, therefore, is not that the good Kamma conquers 
the bad, but that Kamma completely ceases and that the desire to 
live fades away. When Kamma is still there, material forces, like 
warmth, light and the forces of electricity, are used to reveal it. Where 
the desire to live has been extinguished there can be ‘no new coming 
into existence’.* But the will to live feeds on the illusion of self and 
lives on uncertainty as to reality. Where knowledge emerges, the 
illusion of self dies away with the will to live, for then the Buddhist 
can see in the I, or person, conception, only ‘conventional expressions’ 
for what are in reality impersonal life processes.* A longing for life 
and ignorance are the basic cause of the—empirical—existence of a 
personal being. Man is thus, like every living being, ‘his own maker’, 
his desire, ‘the eternal I-creator’, though his thought, on the contrary, 


1 BM, 1949, p. 138. 2 IW, 1952, p. 70; 1951, p. 7. 
3 BM, 1950, p. 76. 4 Ibid. 
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is the ‘I-disintegrator’.! The problem of suffering is solved. Ev 
man creates his own destiny. “The man of to-day is the result of millions 
of repetitions of thoughts and deeds . . . his character is predeter. 
mined through his own choice . . . we reap what we have sown in 
the past’.* Absolute justice reigns. The problem of suffering is thus 
also solved to the extent that man has the possibility of following the 
road to the removal of suffering. Consequently, there can indeed be 
no wandering souls, but re-birth, reincarnation, is unavoidable so long 
as the thirst for life, which needs new material on which to work, has 
not ceased.* That is seen in such a way that for the birth of a new 
man the father and mother provide only the physical substance, into 
which the energies expelled by an existence-bound person at the 
moment of his death penetrate or force an entrance, in order to form 
the character of the new man. Dying is only a ‘shift in the order of 
the substance’.® 

The extinction of the zest for living and of groups of existence is 
called Nibbana (Sanskrit: Nirwana). One cannot describe Nibbana as 
simply the goal of Buddhist life. For it is not a matter of a goal, but ® 
rather, of an insight into reality and the acknowledgment of reality. 
This Nibbana must never be understood as extermination, as a plunge 
into emptiness, which could only arouse terror, but as a happiness 
that is worth pursuing and that can therefore only be described for 
the most part in negative terms, because our terms of expression, 
which have been diverted from the world of experience, are inadequate. 
But we can still say nothing of this happiness but that it is the end, 
the cessation, of new birth.’ 

And after all that, Buddhism casts off humanity as it does divinity. 
The only thing that is real is the ‘dynamic world drama’,® with its 
various phases. And because this, when it is understood, can be ended, 
Buddhism claims to be ‘the loftiest assertion of human freedom’ and 
to have ‘the greatest merit in liberating the creative forces of the 
human spirit’.’ In this assertion, Buddhism goes a certain distance 
along with Liberalism, but knows that it is separated from it through 
the fact that ultimately Liberalism remains enslaved to ignorance, since 
it clings to the illusion of the I. One can see the same kind of relation- 
ship between Buddhism and Christian mysticism, so that in spite of 


finding a stretch of common road, unio mystica and Nirwana still 
1 BM, 1950, p. 27. 2 Ibid., p. 117. 3 IW, 1951, p. 51 f. 
4 BM, 1950, p. 75 ff. 5 IW, 1951, p. 22. 6 BM, 1950, p. 181 f. 


7 Einsicht,1951,No.4. * Einsicht,1953,p.98. % IW, 1951, p.7; also BM, 1950, p. 98. 
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remain ‘completely incommensurable dimensions’.’ But since ignorance 
means the same thing as suffering, release from ignorance through 
knowledge is release from suffering and release from anxiety as the 
basis of all human existence, so that in the Buddhist’s consciousness 
of freedom there sounds not only the pride of the autonomous human 
being and thinker, but at the same time the exultation of the redeemed. 
‘Buddha . . . has entirely conquered anxiety.’ * 

Here is reflected the particular character of Buddhist thought or 
knowledge. Indeed, Buddhism attaches the greatest value to the fact 
that it finds itself in complete agreement with modern science, that is, 
natural science, and it is convinced that the doctrine of the Buddha 
is ‘at least as securely founded’ as the knowledge of modern natural 
science, ‘through observation, through the direct investigation of a 
conception’,* demanding prejudice-free observations. The principle of 
observation and perception can even be so strictly advocated that 
logical foundation, proof through a ‘syllogism’ (as Georg Grimm seeks 
to provide), is excluded. The thinking of natural science is so exclusive 
that there is no room left for history. In Buddhist thinking, history is 
‘the simple fact of the emergence and disappearance of certain pro- 
cedures’ and a ‘report on these variations’, a ‘statement of the law of 
variability’. But Buddhist thought and understanding none the less 
differ sharply from those of natural science, so that the judgment that 
the West has thought for a thousand years on false lines*® must not 
be applied, as has been widely believed, merely to thinking that has 
a Christian stamp upon it. In Buddhism, Wissen und Wandel,® ‘know- 
ledge and change’, are clearly bound up with each other. And the 
change which is linked up with knowledge is not only to be understood 
as the change of a determined way, but equally as a change of the 
human heart without which right thinking is quite impossible. In the 
second case, it is a matter of a change from wanting to no longer 
wanting one’s own life process. Since the will to live (and to preserve 
the species) belongs naturally to humanity, this change can be spoken 
of as a miracle.” Everything arrives at this miracle of inner change. 
Thus Buddhism is interested in the way which the individual has to 
take, not to world betterment ® and not to a mere agreement with 
its doctrine. If thought is the theme-word of Buddhism,’ it is a matter 
of intuition, which has its origin in a constant self-analysis, a training, 


1 TW, 1952, No. 7. 2 Einsicht, 1954, p. 84. 3 Ibid., p. 38. 
4 IW, 1953, p. 135. 5 BM, 1949, p. 3. 6 The title of a Buddhist periodical. 
7 Einsicht, 1953, p. 7. 8 Ibid., p. 22. 9 BM, 1950, p. 43. 
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and which results in a way of life which corresponds to the direct 
experience of reality. Spiritual training is as necessary for right thinking 
as massage is for stiff joints. What happens is in the realm of healing 
from thirst, of release,* and makes possible the required meditation 
and what is understood as the most extreme awareness. A right aware. 
ness is described as the heart of Buddhist spiritual doctrine.® In 
Buddhism it is always a matter of ‘studying human consciousness’! 
of ‘becoming aware of the life process’.’ This ‘becoming aware’, which 
is at the same time self-conquest, develops in stages. It reaches its 
goal quickest in the life of a monk, which, being anyhow possible for 
very few, can hardly be expected of Europeans, who must content 
themselves with being Buddhist laymen. This consists primarily, apart 
from pronouncing the formulas of refuge, in following the five Silas, 
And then begin the efforts to bring the body, the sense perceptions 
and the mind functions under control. The means chosen are not 
uniform ; each person, according to his need, can abandon himself to 
Yoga, to autogene training, to psycho-analysis, to vegetarianism or to 
any other means, as long as he strives after and achieves the ultimate 
truth and insight which Buddhism claims alone to provide. The 
decisive question, as regards good and evil, is whether thought, word 
or deed help to remove suffering. But the knowledge that the doctrine 
of the Buddha represents is recognized as absolutely superior to faith, 
For ‘there is some possibility that faith can give way to knowledge, 
But that knowledge can give way to faith has no kind of possibility, 
and if it seems to weaken before it, that proves that knowledge has 
never been.’ ® 

Buddhism in Germany is in confrontation with Christianity, from 
which it cuts itself completely off, to which it believes itself to be 
completely superior, against which it claims to be absolute. It would 
be a mistake to compare the doctrine of the Buddha with the doctrine 
of Jesus or with the Christian doctrine, and in making such a comparison 
to seek to express judgment. The Christian, whose task is not to 
maintain a doctrine, but to proclaim a message, not to advocate 4 
doctrine but to witness to Jesus Christ as Lord, is primarily concerned 
with Buddhists, men and women, whom he has to confront, and with 
Buddhist doctrine only so far as the Buddhist is determined by it, 
The contact is all the closer in that in Buddhism the basic emphasis 
is on man, who occupies the central position. The Christian does not 


1 BM, 1950, p. 43. 2 Ejinsicht, 1954, p. 74. 3 BM, 1950, p. 80. 
4 IW, 1952, p. 184. 5 BM, 1949, p. 130. 6 BM, 1950, p. 184, 
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reject the Buddhist, but affirms him as a man, because Jesus Christ 
affirms him. He certainly perceives that the Buddhist denies himself, 
since his goal is that his ‘I’ shall disappear, and since he believes that 
the ‘I’ is only illusion and regards himself as a thing among things. 
The Christian can certainly tell the Buddhist that his anthropology is 
false, or can conduct a discussion on his anthropology. But in such 
a discussion opinion will always stand against opinion. One can perhaps 
tell the Buddhist, or point out to him, that his conception of natural 
science, in which he finds support, is inadequate, but the Christian 
has neither the task, nor the promise, of being right in a discussion, 
nor the task of being the advocate or the partisan of all the most 
recent science. His task is to treat the Buddhist as an individual, as 
a ‘thou’, even if the Buddhist does not want it. In encountering the 
Buddhist it is not for him to force him down, but to lift him up. 

The Christian expresses this ‘thou’, not on the basis of a password 
of brotherliness, because all men are brothers. He says it because God 
says it, because it is God’s will to speak to men, including the Buddhists. 
Nothing, indeed, will come of it if he discusses with the Buddhists the 
existence of God or tries to show him, with his faith in natural science, 
that natural science, his god, now still leaves room for God. We shall 
go right astray if we try to solve the problem of suffering which presses 
upon him with any kind of theodicy, which he will rightly reject. 
There is no sense in conducting a discussion on the fact that God 
exists. Our task is only to witness to the fact that God exists for him, 
and this witness has to be so given that the man Jesus Christ is preached 
as the man who suffered and gave His life for many, who lost Himself 
not in the depths of meditation and Nirwana, but in those who did 
not want Him, not in the silence of monasticism, but with a loud cry 
and in the company of all, who were enemies, who did not and do not 
want His company. Because the Christian witnesses, before the 
Buddhist, to this disinterested love of Jesus for mankind, and himself 
puts it into practice in his witness, he shows the Buddhist clearly that 
the goodness and the sympathy which he prizes so highly and which 
he demands and also practises, serve the purpose of release-from-the- 
self and are in truth self-seeking. For Buddhism demands goodness and 
sympathy, that they may loose men from themselves and make them 
capable of extinction and Nirwana, but not in order that the other, 
who is not and may not be there as man, but who likewise must be 
obliterated, may thereby be preserved and rescued. 

The Christian therefore must never diminish his call to the Buddhist 
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to repentance, a call which he must clearly at the same time always 
address to himself, as he repeatedly denies the selfless love of Jesus 
Christ and obscures and disfigures it. But this call to repentance grows 
of itself out of the proclamation of the man Jesus, who suffered and 
died. The Christian will not offer the Buddhist dogmas to swallow, 
although he cannot abandon dogmas. He will prove to him, rather, 
that Christian faith is not faith in dogmas, but that it means committing 
oneself, in life and death, because of His selfless love, to the man 
Jesus, who is the Christ of God, not as the one who will bring him a 
truth or who will be a pattern, but rather as the one who wants him 
and affirms him, and whose love is stronger than death. The Christian 
cannot prove anything to the Buddhist, he can only invite him to 
commit himself to this Jesus Christ, to take the risk with him in the 
certainty that He will reveal Himself to the Buddhist who dares to 
go with Him as the risen Lord to whom all power is given in heaven 
and on earth, whose power is the power of love, who conquers the 
stubbornness of self-governing, godless men and who, like men, takes 
seriously the history which He rules as a sovereign. With this task 
and message the Christian may seem, over against the Buddhist and 
others, to be very, very weak, but it is the weakness of Jesus Christ 
who ended on the Cross and in going down won the victory. It is the 
weakness of the Apostle who, with foolish preaching, brought to nothing 
the wisdom of the wise. This weakness is strength. The Christian is 
really, hopelessly weak, if he grasps after the strength of the thought 
or of the word or indeed of the sword, and does not dare to trust 
himself utterly to the crucified and risen Lord. But then he also admits, 
willingly and gratefully, the Buddhist’s insight that knowledge and 
conduct must form a unity; and he knows that he is to blame if his 
conduct does not correspond to his knowledge and his witness. 
WALTER HOLSTEN 


The above article has been translated, with permission, from one which appeared 
in the Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch, 1958. 
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SADHU SUNDAR SINGH AND THE 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


By G. F. S. Gray 


[s these days of considerable revival of some of the great non- 
Christian religions, the question of the Christian attitude to them 
is of increased interest and importance. It is encouraging that Christian 
scholars, including not least such Indian thinkers as Bishop S. Kulan- 
dran and Dr D. G. Moses, should be working on this question: one 
wishes that the interest in Britain were great enough to justify the 
publication here of what is at present published only in India. 

But it is also worth while to consider the attitude to the non-Christian 
religions of Sadhu Sundar Singh. His standpoint was very different 
from that of the Christian scholars we have mentioned. He was no 
scholar or intellectual. Though he came from a non-Christian back- 
ground, he became a Christian when he was sixteen, and it may be 
doubted whether after that he ever made a deep study of any of the 
non-Christian scriptures—such was not his way. His limitations in 
regard to this question are clear. At the same time, he most certainly 
was a saint. He was both deeply Christian and deeply Indian. He had 
learnt the Bhagavad-Gita by heart at least by the time he was ten years 
old and he knew also the Upanishads, the Qur’an and something of 
Buddhism; he owed a tremendous amount to his very devout Sikh 
mother, who taught him at least some of the Hindu scriptures, in 
addition to the Sikh Granth. He was a mystic, yet more balanced than 
many mystics in both East and West have been. It is obvious that, 
in addition to the saint, the scholar, the philosopher and the thinker are 
needed to express the Christian Faith to India. But the saint has his 
contribution to make, though he may sometimes simplify a problem 
unduly, and when saint and scholar agree, the Christian position is 
indeed strong. 

The present writer cannot claim to belong to the select and rapidly 
diminishing number of people who personally knew the Sadhu. He 
has, however, tried to consult some of them and to add their testimony 
to that of the written sources. 

It is of significance that the Sadhu did not come from a home where 


religion was corrupt and superstitious, or a matter of mere formal and 
28 431 
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outward observance. Nor did he come from highly sophisticated 
modern circles, where non-Christian religion had been deeply influenced 
by Christianity. In his home, non-Christian religion was to be seen at 
its best. Sikhism, his ancestral religion, united the best in Hinduism 


and Islam and was free from the more obvious weaknesses of the} i 


former, such as caste. His mother instructed him in the sacred writings 
of both Sikhism and Hinduism and trained him in daily habits of 
devotion. She instilled in him the ideal of a dedicated life and he 
always stressed how important for his spiritual development were her 
words, her example and her prayers: none of the many Christian 
women whom he had seen came up to his mother. He was in fact 
prepared by his background to take a sane and balanced view of 
non-Christian religion, unlike some who become Christian after contact 
chiefly with the less admirable aspects of some non-Christian religion 
and who may therefore react violently against it. And it is not everyone 
who could win the approval, in this matter, of both Dr Hendrik 
Kraemer and the late C. F. Andrewes.* 

Sundar Singh often said that it was his mother who had taught 
him most about God. He was convinced that if she had lived longer 
(she died when he was fourteen) she would have become a Christian. 
He told the Archbishop of Canterbury that if he did not see his 
mother in heaven, he would ask God to send him to hell so that 
he might be with her there. He asked the late Archbishop Séder- 
blom * how westerners, so many of whom seemed to him to be very 
worldly, could call his mother a heathen: she rose early in the morning 
and made her devotions with the Gita. She longed from his birth to 
dedicate Sundar, her youngest son, entirely to God to be a sadhu. 
She prayed to God, she served God, she loved God, far more warmly 
and deeply than many Christians. 

After he had become a Christian, Sundar Singh still remembered 
and repeated verses from the Sikh scriptures. Among the teachers of 
Hinduism, he wrote,* were many real seekers after truth, and bhaktas 
or devotees, who had received some measure of light from that God 
who ‘left not himself without witness’ among the nations (Acts 14: 
16-17). Elsewhere he declared:* ‘Christianity is the fulfilment of 
Hinduism. Hinduism has been digging channels. Christ is the water 
to flow through these channels . . . Non-Christian thinkers also have 


1 Cf. Kraemer, The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, p. 374, and C. F. 
Andrewes, Sadhu Sundar Singh, passim. 

2 The Living God, p. 104, 3 The Search after Reality, p. 22. 

4 Quoted in B. H. Streeter and A. J. Appasamy, The Sadhu, p. 232. 
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received light from the Sun of Righteousness. The Hindus have received 
of the Holy Spirit. There are many beautiful things in Hinduism, but 
the fullest light is from Christ . . .’ ‘Nominal Christians in the West 
call the people in non-Christian lands “heathen”: many of these do 
in fact worship idols: but people in the West worship themselves, and 
that is still worse : idol-worshippers at least seek the truth.’ + ‘To some 
extent God satisfies all desire for himself, but full satisfaction is only 
found in Christ.’ * He clearly regarded the non-Christian religions as 
a preparation, a schoolmaster, to lead to Christ, and his own Sikh 
background, so far as it went, as essentially good, not evil. In preaching 
to non-Christians, he never attacked their religion. 

In his mystical experiences the Sadhu learnt, he said, that very few 
will be lost (these would perhaps be annihilated), but many will be 
saved. ‘If there were no hope for all the non-Christians in the world 
and all the Christians who die in sin, God would stop creating men. 
We must do our part here on earth to save sinners, but if they refuse 
we need not be without hope for them.’ * In discussing the great social 
changes effected by the ancient Church, especially in regard to the 
position of women and slaves, Sundar Singh points out that before 
the coming of Christ some good and right-minded men had attempted 
to alter conditions.* 

Both in his presentation of the Christian Faith and in his own 
conception of it, the Sadhu was perhaps influenced by the non- 
Christian religions. Many of his parables are drawn from the Vedic 
literature, and the content of his message also was to some extent 
influenced by non-Christian scriptures. He talked of Maya, the vanity 
of earthly things, of Karma, the great moral law according to which 
every sinful act brings with it inevitable punishment: and of the love 
of God as bhakti. According to C. F. Andrewes,® who knew him well, 
he did not, when he became a Christian, altogether abandon the Yoga 
practices, unsatisfying as he had found them, but rather sought to 
transform them and to use them in Christ’s service. The late B. H. 
Streeter and Bishop Appasamy ° thought that the Sadhu’s mysticism 
had points of contact with the higher Yogic type of mysticism and that 
one strain in him was akin to the experience of bhakti, or devotion 
to a personal God, as seen in one type of Hinduism. 

The Sikhs regarded martyrdom for the faith as the highest aspiration 

1 Quoted in Heiler, The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar Singh, p. 217. 2 Ibid., p. 219. 


3 Quoted in The Sadhu, pp. 129-130. 4 The Search after Reality, p. 173. 
3 Sadhu Sundar Singh, p. 249. 6 The Sadhu, pp. 240-1. 
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possible for man; and Sundar Singh, though he rejected entirely the 
idea of suffering for its own sake, and of asceticism, seems always to 
have hoped that he might be called to martyrdom. He preferred to 
speak not of God’s wrath or judgment and punishment of sin, but of 
the automatic judgment of sin—here his outlook, though fully in 
harmony with the Fourth Gospel, was perhaps not uninfluenced by 
the doctrine of Karma. To such a Lutheran as Archbishop Séderblom,! 
Sundar Singh seemed to lay surprisingly little emphasis on sin and 
guilt, here again perhaps showing the influence of Hinduism. His very 
individualistic form of Christianity and his detached attitude to church 
life were probably in part the result of the individualism of his Indian 
religious background. 

On the other hand, Sundar Singh was unequivocal in his rejection 
of some of the characteristic beliefs and attitudes of non-Christian 
religion. He wrote that Muslim and Hindu mystics have mistakenly 
sought an absorption into the Great Spirit, like the sinking of the 
river in the ocean. ‘Pantheism which blurs a distinction between me 
and God loses the main point. If I am to enjoy God, I must be different 
from God.’ And again: ‘If we are God, there is no need for worship. 
Pantheism has no sense of sin, and so there is a tendency to immoral 
lives.’ * He criticized the Sufi form of Islam for its pantheistic beliefs 
and for claiming that salvation is annihilation in God.* 

Though his view of retribution may have been influenced by the 
doctrine of Karma, for the most part he decisively rejected this belief, 
and in particular its denial of the possibility of forgiveness and its 
conception of all suffering as retribution for previous wrongdoing.‘ 

The Sadhu declared that before he became a Christian he was re- 
pelled by the continual round of death and rebirth implied in the 
Hindu doctrine of transmigration.’ This was an unsatisfactory attempt 
to solve the problem of suffering.* If a leper or a man born blind is 
suffering for sins committed in a former life, he should have been 
informed of the sin for which he is being punished : otherwise the object 
of his punishment is not attained : for the aim of punishment is to warn 
the guilty, so that in future he may lead a better life. And what good 
or joy can the soul get from a temporary stay in heaven, when the 
dread of a return to earth and its evils is always present? To the Hindu, 
salvation consists of emancipation (moksa) from birth and death and 


1 In International Review of Missions, April, 1922. 2 Quoted in The Sadhu, pp. 236-7. 
3 The Search after Reality, p. 57. 4 The Sadhu, pp. 159-160 
5 Ibid., p. 125. 6 Ibid., p. 163. 
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the cycle of rebirth by re-absorption into Brahma. In fact the goal 
is annihilation, and human misery ends only with the extinction of 
life. This life is the only one a man lives on this earth, and gives man 
his sole opportunity of deciding for eternity. 

Moreover, while, according to Gita 4: 8, Krishna said that he was 
born from age to age in order to save the good and destroy sinners, 
Jesus, on the contrary, came to save sinners : the distinction is profound. 
Such a Hindu as Swami Vivekananda, indeed, declared that it was a 
sin to call a man a sinner: but if so, all the teaching of the Vedas and 
Shastaras with regard to good and evil works is futile.* 

Unlike the normal Hindu sadhu, Sundar Singh was emphatically 
not an ascetic. He did not seek to accumulate merit or achieve perfection 
by self-inflicted suffering. He told Hindu sadhus that they were sadhus 
because they wanted to torture themselves, while he, on the other hand, 
was a sadhu to serve. He did not renounce the world, but wanted to 
be in the world, yet not of it.* He said that he did not undertake his 
well-known fast to inflict suffering on himself—that was a Hindu idea. 
He had, indeed, in a sense an enthusiasm for suffering, but only in 
the service and in the steps of his Master, not for its own sake. He did 
not regard the world as evil, but often declared that because God is 
good, the world He has made must also be good. While a Hindu 
sannyasi may not even speak to a woman, and a sadhu, though less 
strict, will only occasionally do so, Sundar Singh had normal and 
natural contacts with women. 

Many Hindus, not least sannyasis, hold a doctrine of salvation by 
knowledge, and have a passion for philosophical speculation. Sundar 
Singh very decidedly opposed such an attitude and spoke of salvation 
as a matter of the heart, not the head, in much the same way as St Paul 
spoke of salvation as being by faith and not by works (as many Jews 
tended to hold). He told a Hindu sannyasi who argued that knowledge 
is necessary for salvation that to quench thirst it is necessary to have 
water, but it is not necessary to know that the water is composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

The Sadhu also rejected unhesitatingly the Buddhist ideal of Nirwana 
as the extinction of desire. No living being, he declared, can exist 
without desire, and if we kill the desires we utterly destroy the life in 
which the desires are: the elimination of desire would be not salvation 
but the destruction of life: the fact of any desire being born in us is 


1 The Search after Reality, pp. 34-6. 2 Ibid., p. 39. 
3 The Sadhu, pp. 243-4. 
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proof of the presence of the material for satisfying that need and proof 
that it will be fulfilled in its own proper time.’ Salvation is not the 
extinction of desire, but its satisfaction: the proper way to deal with 
thirst is not to kill it—which would mean death—but to satisfy it! 
The Sadhu, to whom the life of prayer meant so very much, was 
clearly at the opposite pole from those many and orthodox Buddhists 
who hold that prayer is useless and a waste of time. 

It is significant that Sadhu Sundar Singh does not seem to haw 
commented on what may be called the darker side of Hinduism, o 
the grosser abuses of the popular religion: his criticisms were mainly 
directed against its stronger points, or at least the more fundamental 
issues. According to Bishop Appasamy, he does not seem to have 
considered that there was anything of value in Sikhism, Hinduism, 
Islam or any other non-Christian religion.* Hinduism and Buddhism, 
he said,* have dug canals, but have no living water with which to fil 
them: Christ is the water to flow through them. B. H. Streeter and 
Bishop Appasamy sum it up by saying that, compared with the light 
of the knowledge and love of Christ by which he came himself to walk, 
the highest illumination known to Hindu saints seemed to him as a 
twilight glimmer to the noonday sun.® And yet, as we have seen, at 
the same time he definitely regarded Christianity as the fulfilment of 
Hinduism: Hindus have received of the Holy Spirit, and there are 
many beautiful things in Hinduism—and no doubt he would have 
said the same thing about the other great non-Christian religions. To 
achieve a proper balance, his various sayings need to be taken together. 

No doubt the Sadhu left many questions unsolved, and some problems 
he simplified unduly. There is need, in addition to his way of intuitive 
insight, for deep study of the non-Christian religions and of their 
relation to Christianity by those who are primarily Christian scholars: 
these can tell us much which lay beyond Sundar Singh’s horizon. Yet 
it is worth while to remember also what we are told by the saint. 

G. Francis S. GRay 


1 The Search after Reality, pp. 50-3. 
2 Quoted in The Sadhu, p. 220. 

3 A. J. Appasamy, The Gospel and India’s Heritage, p. 5. 

* Quoted in Heiler, The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar Singh, p. 220. 
5 The Sadhu, pp. 233-4. 





















THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW 
By GeorGe H. STEVENS 


7 wo very different facts are forcing people to give special considera- 
tion to the Christian approach to the Jew. 

In the first place, one of the oldest Jewish missionary societies, 
Church Missions to Jews, is, throughout this year, celebrating its 
Third Jubilee, since it was in 1809 that it began its existence as the 
‘London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews’. In 
Anglican circles in England this work has been given much prominence 
and many of the annual diocesan missionary festivals have this year 
been devoted to this highly specialized form of missionary activity. 
The jubilee year will reach its climax in a large-scale exhibition to be 
held in London in November, and subsequently in a thanksgiving 
service in St Margaret’s, Westminster. It seems likely, therefore, that 
before the end of the year most Anglicans will have come to realize 
that their Church regards the preaching of the Gospel to the Jewish 
people as an important part of her work. 

Yet just at this moment, from across the Atlantic, comes the dis- 
turbing voice of Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, questioning the rightness 
of the whole Jewish missionary enterprise. Professor Niebuhr’s im- 
mense prestige as one of the greatest Christian thinkers of our day 
gives his words an unusual significance and they have already provoked 
a controversy which is likely to continue. 

They were contained in an article written for the ‘Journal’ of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis on the subject of ‘Christians 
and Jews in Western Civilization’ and introduced by the Jewish Editor 
with the words : ‘For the first time in Christian history a leading scholar 
suggests that an end be put to the attempt to convert the Jews.’ 
Certainly Professor Niebuhr has made it plain that he regards Christian 
missionary activities among the Jewish people as, for several reasons, 
wrong. 

First, “because they are futile and have little fruit to boast for their 
exertions’. These words had a curious effect upon the present writer, 
since he first read them at a time when he was engaged in writing the 


popular ‘History’ of Church Missions to Jews, recently published under 
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the title, Go tell My Brethren. If Professor Niebuhr is thinking of 
the modern missionary period it is difficult to see how the charge 
of futility can be maintained. True, there has never been a ‘mass 
movement’ of Jews towards Christianity, but wherever the work of 
evangelization has been faithfully carried out there has been a steady 
stream of individual conversions. Dr Lev Gillet, in his valuable book, 
Communion in the Messiah, quoted the careful estimate of Dr Julius B, 
Maller that, during the nineteenth century, 250,000 European Jews 
became Christians. It is impossible to say how many of these con- 
versions were due to sincere spiritual conviction and how many to 
motives of social, economic or political expediency, but it is clear that 
it is quite untrue to say that Jewish missionary work is unproductive 
of results. The story of the early days of the work in Germany is a 
notable example of the kind of thing that resulted from the renewal 
of concern for the evangelization of the Jews in the nineteenth century. 
McCaul, one of the famous early missionaries of the London Society, 
settled in Berlin and was so impressed by the results of the work which 
Tholuck (the first missionary) had accomplished between 1822 and 
1826 that he urged the committee to appoint a resident missionary to 
shepherd the several hundreds of converts who had been gathered in 
during the years. When the Rev. W. Ayerst was appointed in 1832 there 
were said to be some seven hundred Jewish Christians in Berlin at the 
time. Ayerst remained until 1837, during which period he baptized 
forty-two adult Jews. Between 1830 and 1837 as many as 326 baptisms 
were registered in the Consistory at Berlin. Pauli, another well-known 
missionary, was in charge of the work in Berlin from 1841 to 1844. 
He found one thousand Christian Jews there on arrival and added 
forty-one to their number. Similar reports could be given of the work 
at Frankfurt, Warsaw and Bucarest, to quote from the records of 
European missions alone. 

Moreover, apart altogether from quantitative considerations, the 
quality of many of the converts has been exceptionally high. Hundreds 
have entered the Christian ministry, many to bring outstanding gifts 
of scholarship and pastoral zeal with them. At least four became 
distinguished bishops. Comparison of the quality of converts from 
Judaism with that of those who have come from other religions would 
be invidious, but a work which has produced Neander and Edersheim 
(the great church historians), Bishop Scherechewsky, the translator of 
the Bible into Mandarin Chinese, Joseph Wolff, perhaps second only 
to Livingstone among the great pioneer missionaries of the nineteenth 
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century, Stern, the apostle of Ethiopia, and Levertoff, the great 
theologian and distinguished contributor to the SPCK’s New Com- 
mentary, can hardly be described as futile. On this question of futility, 
therefore, it would appear clear that Professor Niebuhr has been 
misinformed. 

He uses, however, two further arguments in the establishment of his 
thesis. Missionary activities among the Jews, he suggests, are wrong, 
not only because of their alleged futility, but also because ‘the two 
faiths despite differences are sufficiently alike for the Jew to find God 
more easily in terms of his own religious heritage than by subjecting 
himself to the hazards of guilt-feeling involved in a conversion to a 
faith which, whatever its excellencies, must appear to him as a symbol 
of an oppressive majority culture’. 

This statement raises questions of exceptional importance, not only 
for those concerned with the Christian approach to the Jewish people, 
but for all engaged in the Christian missionary enterprise. No one is 
likely to deny the points of similarity between Christianity and Judaism. 
Both, for example, use the Old Testament, both recite the Psalter. Yet 
the differences remain great indeed. Christianity is essentially a religion 
of redemption. Whatever theories of the Atonement may have been 
held, Christians have always agreed that, not only by His Incarnation, 
but by His reconciling death upon the Cross, Christ has done for man 
what man could never do for himself. In the words of the writer to the 
Hebrews, who was thinking primarily of those who had come to faith 
in Christ from Judaism, ‘a new and living way’ had been opened ‘into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus’. It was this belief which made possible 
the preaching of the Gospel of forgiveness which has been so central 
and fundamental a part of the Christian kerygma. Most Christian 
thinkers would probably have considered that the Temple sacrifices 
foreshadowed in symbolic form the ‘one true, perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice’ to be offered upon the Cross. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
certainly speaks in these terms, particularly where the Day of Atone- 
ment ritual is concerned. The Christian, trained to think of the sacrifices 
of the Old Covenant in this way, would hardly regard it as a coincidence 
that they should have ceased so soon after Calvary. “Types and shadows 
have their ending, for the newer rite is here.’ For the Jew, however, 
the loss of the Temple and of its sacrificial system posed a considerable 
problem. Henceforward the centre of Jewish religious life was to be the 
local synagogue, which had already begun to come into its own among 
the ‘diaspora’, as the New Testament clearly shows. Yet the sacrifices 
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could not be transferred to the synagogue, since they could be offered 
lawfully only at the Temple in Jerusalem. The Rabbis, the authorized 
teachers of the law, replaced the priests as the most influential section 
of religious Jewry. To this day the distinction is carefully maintained, 
and there remain certain ceremonial duties which can be performed 
only by a ‘Cohen’, a member of the priestly caste. Yet for all practical 
purposes the Rabbis are the people who count in modern Jewish 
religion. The emphasis has shifted to meticulous observance of the law, 
rendered all the more important in the absence of any sin-offering to 
atone for its breach. Hence the development of Talmudic Judaism, 
with its innumerable regulations governing every detail of the life of 
the pious Jew and the 613 precepts that he is required to keep daily, 
Recognition of the human impossibility of perfect observance of the 
law has led to an increased emphasis on the annual Day of Atonement, 
Yet (apart from the symbolic slaughter of the cock for a male and of 
the hen for a female), this day has lost its sacrificial significance and 
reliance is placed upon fasting, penitence and prayer. God, it is hoped, 
will be merciful and will accept these substitutes for the sacrifices that 
can no longer be offered. 

What is the Christian to say to this? Are there really two ways of 
salvation, one for the Jew and another for the Gentile? If God can be 
reached by observance of the law to the best of one’s ability, supple 
mented by prayer and fasting, surely neither Incarnation nor Atone 
ment was necessary, and we may well ask with Anselm, ‘Cur Deus 
Homo?’ Moreover, if this is conceded in the case of the Jew, shall we 
not be met by similar claims from Muslims and sincere adherents of 
other religions? Are we not likely to be left with the ‘Gospel of woolly- 
mindedness’—it does not much matter what a man believes so long 
as he believes it sincerely? It is our conviction that if this part of 
Professor Niebuhr’s argument were to be accepted and carried to its 
logical extreme, it would be the death-knell, not only of missions to 
Jews, but of the whole Christian missionary enterprise. 

There remains, however, one further argument used by Professor 
Niebuhr which should cause what the late ‘Dick’ Sheppard used to 
call ‘a pain in the mind’ to the thoughtful Christian. ‘Practically 
nothing’, says Professor Niebuhr, ‘can purify the symbol of Christ as 
the image of God in the imagination of the Jew from the taint with 
which ages of Christian oppression in the name of Christ tainted it.’ 
It is idle to deny that the shocking record of the Church in this matter 
and her monstrously un-Christian treatment of the Jews for centuries 
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have created an enormous prejudice in many Jewish minds and consti- 
tute the greatest of all obstacles in the way of the Jew seeing the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. This should arouse the deepest 
penitence in the heart of the Christian where his Jewish neighbour is 
concerned. 

Yet unless ‘the gates of hell have prevailed’ against the Church, even 
this terrible hindrance cannot be regarded as insuperable. ‘Practically 
nothing’, but not absolutely nothing, must be our reply. There remains 
the one way of pure, disinterested love. Some few years ago Church 
Missions to Jews published a small volume entitled They Have Found 
the Messiah. It contained a number of personal stories by Jewish 
Christians, describing their own journey to faith in Christ. Although 
they varied greatly in background and came from many different 
places, one thing was common to them all. In every instance an im- 
portant link in the chain which led eventually to their conversion was 
some act of disinterested kindness shown them by a genuine, as distinct 
from a purely professing, Christian. In this way alone, it would seem, 
can the distorted image be rectified. All missionary methods, therefore, 
must be ruthlessly submitted to this test, and only those which really 
serve the purposes of love should be retained. If we decide to maintain 
a clinic, for example, it must in no sense be a bribe or a trap to compel 
the patients to listen to an evangelistic address while waiting for treat- 
ment. If it is to exist at all, it must be solely as a means of showing the 
love of Christ in action. If we conduct a mission school it must not in 
any sense seek to take advantage of the immaturity of children, 
persuading them to accept beliefs which the responsible adults of the 
community to which they belong reject. The school is only justified as 
a means of showing the love of Christ by seeking the bodily, mental 
and spiritual good of the pupils. If the New Testament is taught in the 
school it must be out of no desire to ‘proselytize’ (hateful word!), but 
because true love cannot stop short of sharing its most treasured 
possession. No doubt the application of this test to all the institutions 
inherited from the past will not be easy, but it is surely a task from which 
we dare not shrink. 

It is noteworthy that several American Rabbis, in response to 
Professor Niebuhr’s statements, have publicly expressed their recog- 
nition of the fact that, since Christianity is a missionary religion, it 
cannot forgo its mission to Israel without being untrue to itself. At 
the same time they have urged that the methods adopted should always 
be those, and those alone, which truly serve the purposes of love. 
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Love and fellowship, the breaking down in Christ of the barrier that 
separates Jew and Gentile, or more specifically Jew and Christian, 
these must ever be the aims behind the Church’s witness to Israel 
which, despite Professor Niebuhr, she must continue to give if she is 
to be true to the commission of her Lord. 

In this connexion it is of interest to note that the third jubile 
project of Church Missions to Jews, for which an appeal is being 
issued with the full support of the Anglican Archbishop in Jerusalem, 
is the establishment and endowment of a Christian Fellowship Centre 
in Israel. Such a centre should not only afford a meeting place for 
scattered Jewish Christians and believers who as yet are deterred by 
the possible social and economic consequences from public confession 
of their faith, but also a place where the ‘dialogue’ between Jew and 
Christian, so frequently advocated as the ideal modern missionary 
method, can be pursued in what is most important of all, an atmosphere 
of creative and infectious love. 

GEORGE H. STEVENS 
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ASMARA STUDY CONFERENCE 
Aprit 1-9, 1959 


By IRENE G. WEST 


O some of us Asmara means more than just a town situated on a 

plateau several thousand feet up in Eritrea. The name con- 
jures up memories of the ten days spent in conference there by eighty- 
three delegates, missionaries from the West as well as national leaders 
of the churches from Muslim countries, extending from Algeria to the 
Philippines. 

A union had recently been effected between two churches, the 
Presbyterian Church and the United Presbyterian Church in the USA, 
‘bodies with long-standing and far-flung commitments in the Christian 
witness among Muslims’. It was on the occasion of this union that a 
newly formed body, now named the Commission on Oecumenical 
Mission and Relations of the United Presbyterian Church in the USA, 
‘thought it fitting to seek to discover what God was saying to them 
concerning the nature of their continuing task, with a view to a more 
effective witness’. Other missionary bodies sharing in this responsibility 
in the same areas were asked to participate in a study conference on 
‘the Christian Faith and the contemporary Middle Eastern world’. 

A number of factors contributed to the choice of Asmara as the 
conference centre. The climate is ideal in early April; Italian-run 
hotels provide excellent accommodation; Asmara is easily accessible 
by air from the north and south; and it is also the headquarters of 
Dr Glenn P. Reed, United Presbyterian Commission representative in 
North-east Africa, who was chairman of the conference committee. 
At a time when political tensions are liable to cause disturbances in 
countries of the Near East it is only natural to turn to Ethiopia, a 
country long noted for its religious tolerance. Was it not in this country, 
then known as Abyssinia, that some of Muhammad’s followers, fleeing 
from persecution, sought refuge with its Christian king? This fact in 
itself made the choice an appropriate one. 

The Ethiopians are believed to have accepted Christianity early in 
the fourth century and, as a nation, they have remained predominantly 
Christian to the present day, the State Church holding to the orthodox 
433 
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faith of the Coptic Church. We had the unique opportunity of enjoy. 
ing Christian fellowship with certain of its leaders as well as witha 
representative from each of the Greek and Armenian Orthodoy 
Churches, who had been invited to participate as observers. 

In those ten days, through our united devotions, Bible studies, 
lectures and discussions, we were drawn closely together by reason of 
our common task. We were led unitedly to the point of confession and 
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repentance and to the seeking of God’s forgiveness for the mistakes off to the 


the Church, in the present and in the past, which had resulted in mis. 
understanding and suspicion on the part of the Muslim, in his attitude 
towards the Christian and his faith. We were encouraged to go forward 
with our God-given task of doing our utmost to remove all barriers 


and, by a sympathetic study of their religion, to discover bridges to} having 
understanding whereby we can interpret the Christian Faith to them} the tru 


in a way that they can more truly understand. 
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Our inspiration came mainly from the series of daily Bible studies, | meanit 
Keeping ever before us the words of the Psalmist, ‘In Thy light shall} a menz 
we see light’ (Psalm 36: 9), Dr Kenneth Cragg led our study in the} not th 
self-revelation of God. It was made clear that in this series of Bible} Christi 
studies we were not directly concerned with Muslim-Christian com-§ salvati 
parisons or with specific counsels about Mission and approach, butf we see 
‘we would aim to give ourselves afresh to the springs of Christian faith} all ye | 
and dwell again in that light wherein we see light, in the hope that thef the Lo 
great truths of the Christian faith might become more truly the light} was a 
within us’. The studies included those themes which were partlyg Pap 
positively and partly negatively present in Islam, such as nature,§ Islam 
prophecy, messiahship, redemption; for it was pointed out that even§ relates 
when there was a denial of the Christian meaning, it was possible tof and C 
find a clue that would provide a context in which the light could bef Islam’ 
seen. A study of the light of God in nature, for instance, led us to see} missio: 
that it was an invitation to recognize the wonder and the beauty in} Missio 
the natural world, a world which we all have in common. This recogni tory s 
tion, however, brings with it a responsibility, for man is commanded} Middle 
to have dominion over it. This dominion has led to an age in which} Minar. 
there is a revolution in technology which no man can ignore. How is} discuss 
Islam in this context to work out its doctrine of the sovereignty of} matter 
God? The answer lies in the Biblical truth that man is only truly king} It we 
when he is priest. Every recognition of truth, every new discovery of} church 


science, provides another opportunity for adoration. In relation to the 
things of nature man has dominion, but in relation to God he must 
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be submissive. Such an idea is already present in Islam waiting to be 
developed, for in the Qur’an man is appointed caliph. Here, too, man 
has dominion over the natural world; but in relation to God he is a 
Muslim, one who submits. It was a new thought to some of us that in 
the Qur’an the antithesis of kufr (blasphemy or unbelief) is not iman 
(belief) but the rhyming word shukr (thanksgiving). Herein lies the 
germ of the truth that idolatry is refusing to go beyond created things 
to the Creator. It is taking the gifts of God without thanksgiving. 

The question of idolatry, or shirk, arose again in the final study under 
the heading ‘Seeing God in His own Light’, which dealt with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Reference was made to Surah 6: 92, in 
which there is mention of those who deny the fact of revelation as not 
having the right idea about God. This, we were told, surely points to 
the truth that imperfect notions of God are shirk. Every false absolute 
is idolatry. Our criteria of God must be God-given. This is exactly the 
meaning of the Word made flesh. Says Dr Cragg: ‘If shirk is so deadly 
a menace will not God, Himself, undertake its sure corrective, and will 
not this involve Him in Self-revelation? It may well be that the 
Christian conception of Christ is the only final Divine and sufficient 
salvation from shirk. Our false ideas about God are only righted when 
we see God in Christ.’ The singing of the well-known hymn, ‘O come, 
all ye faithful’, with the chorus ‘O come let us adore Him . . . Christ 
the Lord’, might seem out of season on such an occasion, but to us it 
was a most fitting conclusion to this series of Bible studies. 

Papers were presented on the following subjects: ‘The response of 
Islam to the impact of the West’; ‘The nature of Islam to-day as it 
telates to evangelism’ ; ‘What is Islam to-day saying about Christianity 
and Christ?’; ‘An appraisal of past experience in the approach to 
Islam’ ; “The indigenous Church and evangelism’ ; “The Christian as a 
missionary witness to Islam’; ‘New lines of approach in the Christian 
Mission’. These, together with the three books suggested for prepara- 
tory study: (Jslam in Modern History, by Wilfred Cantwell Smith; 
Middle East Tensions, by A. Stanley Morrison and The Call of the 
Minaret, by Kenneth Cragg) served as background material for our 
discussions in full session as well as in study and functional groups on 
matters relating to the work of evangelism among Muslims. 

It was left to the Findings Committee to draw up a ‘Message’ for the 
churches, embodying the main issues which emerged from our delibera- 
tions, It remains for only one or two points of interest to be noted here. 
It was made clear that Islam is by no means a static religion. Its 
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attempts to face, in this age, the impact of the modern civilization of 
the West have led to a search for a new apologetic and for a satisfact 
answer to the new challenge of scientific developments. Although, in 
some instances, a turning to nationalism as a new loyalty has brought 
political independence, Muslim missionary activities are gaining ground, 
and culturally, too, Islam has found new vigour, yet it still faces many 
problems. Islam does not yet constitute a unity. It has not yet dis 
covered whether the Shariah can be adapted to modern twentieth. 
century life. There is, too, the problem of secularism and the question 
whether this is merely a struggle to gain freedom from the rule of the 
Shariah and from the domination of the ulema or whether it is a 
drifting away from religion altogether. 

Realizing that we are not called to preach the gospel to an abstract 
Islam but to living Muslims, it behoves us to understand more deeply 
the varied types of Muslims whom we encounter and the nature of their 
problems, and to present Christ as a solution to their problems. The 
point was made that up till now Islam has scarcely known Jesus Christ, 
He still has to be made known in a clear and decisive way to all levels 
of Muslim society in the situation in which they find themselves to-day. 

Some discussion focused on the problem of the convert from Islam 
having to worship in a church whose congregation sprang from a 
different ethnical group from his own and whose language and cultural 
background were entirely foreign to him. In some cases, the problem 
had been overcome by the forming of a separate congregation, as part 
of the same Church, for the Muslim converts, so that they might 
remain culturally in a Muslim atmosphere. It was agreed that a Muslim 
is not expected to rid himself of all his cultural heritage on becoming 
a Christian but, as Dr Dahqani Tafti affirmed, ‘the Muslim back 
ground and the Christian seed will produce a distinctive Christian 
culture and contribute to a new understanding of the Gospel’. Our 
aim should not be to get men to join us, but to release to them the 
truths of Christ that they may discover in Him what is theirs. This isa 
right step towards the forming of an indigenous church, which comes, 
not from striving towards indigenization as a goal in itself, but rather 
from a deepening of the spiritual life of each member of the Church. 
Only so will the Church develop a character of its own and become its 
real self. 

With regard to our witness and the question whether certain areas 
should be abandoned for others, one speaker reminded us that our 
missionary commission expressly includes ‘every creature’. ‘In our 
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human approach’, he said, ‘we should be continually learning, for we 
are continually being called to face new situations, new demands and 
new attitudes.’ He stressed, however, the other distinct aspect in 
evangelism for which there can be no substitute—the divine work of 
grace. Every true conversion is a divine work of grace, a miracle of 
spiritual regeneration. It was pointed out, however, that although the 
response was not altogether our responsibility, yet in our task of 
witnessing we must concern ourselves with what people are to do 
about it. If we preach without expecting them to respond to Christ, we 
fail in our task. We must, therefore, lead men into some area where 
they can respond to Christ. 

With regard to methods of evangelism, no attempt was made to 
stress new lines of approach, but special emphasis was laid on the 
importance of certain already existing methods, the value of which 
can only be ascertained when used in a new spirit of optimism and a 
right attitude of mind. 

One occasion gave inspiration to all when a panel of seven delegates, 
all converts from Islam, gave testimonies of their conversion. It was 
interesting to note that in each case the conversion had taken place 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one years. Each one now held 
a responsible position in the Christian Church. 

The final evening session concluded with one after another testifying 
to what the conference had meant to him. To some, whose experience 
had not been entirely in the Muslim field, it had revealed the vast need 
and had presented a challenge. To others it gave fresh courage, new 
vision and an urge to awaken the churches to their responsibility and to 
the need for a fresh approach. Still others resolved to pray regularly 
and more earnestly for the work. To those in isolated places it brought 
fresh inspiration and a desire to maintain closer contact with those in 
other areas. 

It is sincerely hoped that the churches will give their earnest con- 
sideration to the ‘Message’ and that through them the conference may 
bear fruit to the glory of God. 

IRENE G. WEST 


For further interpretation of the Message, see the article by the Rev. R. Park 
Johnson, below. For details of the conference report, which includes the text of 
the Message, see Bibliography entry, No. 779.—Editor. 
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RENEWAL OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 
TO ISLAM 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ASMARA CONFERENCE 
By R. PARK JOHNSON 


bs ay world of Islam is looking over our shoulder as we meet here, 
In our study of the Bible we should be conscious of the Muslim 
sitting beside us.’ With these words Dr Kenneth Cragg began his series 
of Bible studies at the Asmara conference, the first gathering in 
almost half a century devoted to the specific subject of the mission of 
the Christian Church in the broad area of the Islamic world. A note 
worthy feature was the fact that national Christian leaders and church 
men from Asia and Africa made up approximately half the list of 
delegates. Missionaries and fraternal workers now serving in the area 
of the Muslim world constituted most of the other half, together with 
several scholars and executives of denominational or interdenomina- 
tional agencies. A considerable number of the delegates were women, 

Although the term ‘Middle East’ was used in the title, the scope of 
concern at Asmara was as broad as the world of Islam, and the effective 
presentation of the Christian Faith to Muslims was the burden of the 
conference. The keynote continued to be an awareness of the responsi- 
bility of Christians both for having created and for still maintaining the 


barriers of separation and animosity which have traditionally antl i 


capped the mission of Christ to Muslim people. Rather than blaming 
Muslims for their obduracy and opposition, this conference kept in 
the forefront of attention the responsibility of Christians for the 
removal of the barriers which Christian pride and the failure of genuine 
Christian love have done so much to erect and to keep in repair. 

The conference placed its collective finger on eight principal obstacles 
to the effectiveness of the Christian mission to Muslims; and the main 
points of its final message to the churches were counsels as to what 
Christians should do in the endeavour to lower and demolish the walls 
of misunderstanding which stand between the Muslim and his recep- 
tivity to the message of Christ. These barriers were identified as: 

1. The prevalent complacency and pride of Christians, amounting 
often to an impression of arrogance, which sometimes leads to a dis- 
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has come to know Him. Not only the medieval crusades and modern 
manifestations of colonialist aggrandizement in the political and 
material realm, but attitudes of religious superiority on the part of 
Christians have kept many Muslims at an almost unapproachable 
distance from the outreach of Christian witness. The conference 
message (paragraph 10) expresses the distinctive spirit of the Asmara 
gathering : 

We have been conscious of the failure of the Church, both in the past and now, 
to live and act according to the measure . . . of God’s seeking, suffering, redeeming 
love, demonstrated in Christ and His Cross. With penitence and humility we confess 


our need for cleansing and a new spirit of respect and friendship for Muslims, 
through which the barriers of suspicion and fear will disappear. 


2. The traditional approach of Christians on the basis of a sharp 
discontinuity between Christianity and Islam, and the insistence on 
what may be termed a totalitarian change of faith and loyalty if a 
Muslim is to become a believer in Christ. The conference, while not at 
all blurring the real distinctions that exist, asserted that a Muslim can 
bring with him into the Christian Faith many of his Muslim ideas, and 
that these ideas can be used as stepping-stones to a comprehension 
of Christian truths. The conference therefore stressed the approach of 
‘sitting beside’ the Muslim. Instead of ‘looking in at the windows’ of 
the Muslim’s religion, we must get inside the house where he lives. 
Rather than ‘shouting down from the balcony’ at the Muslim, we must 
go down into the dust of the street together and find God walking with 
us. Dr Cragg insisted that ‘the Muslim, even if antithetical to Christ, 
is tremendously involved in Christ. When we go into Islam, we are not 
going out of Christ—if Christ is the truth’. 

There was much discussion of the idea of Muslim-Christian dialogue, 
and it was said that the basis for such dialogue is not that there are 
common denominators in our beliefs or that we are both ‘seekers for 
truth’, but that we are both those who feel that they have found truth 
and are willing to exchange witness to the truth which, to express the 
direction of the experience more accurately, has found us. Or, to put it 
in another way, we are seekers for ways to express a given truth so that 
it catches on to an element of understanding in the mind of another 
and comes alive in his experience. Just as in the Incarnation God 
brings what He is saying within the range of our concepts, so we must 
endeavour to move from the apperceptive elements of understanding 
in the Muslim mind to a genuine hearing and comprehension of what 
Christ means. 
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The conference message (paragraph 4) stresses this approach: 


We urge the Churches of the Middle East and individual Christians to recogniz 
the points of involvement between Islamic and Christian doctrine and express our 
hope of increased opportunities of fruitful spiritual and intellectual intercourse, 
We wish to relate the Christian message constructively to Islamic thought and 
experience and to enter as fully as we may into areas of mutual practical concern, 


3. The inadequacy of Christian conviction and witness. Too often 
the Christian has not been sure enough of the distinctive Christian 
message in its relation to the background of Muslim thinking. Christians 
have wanted to wave some kind of magic wand which would effect the 
conversion of the Muslim and have been unready to walk the long, 
slow paths of patient understanding and suffering love in the expression 
of their faith. There was no disposition at Asmara to relax the urgency 
of the ultimate aim of conversion. In this respect the conference took 
sharp issue with certain proponents of the ‘dialogue approach’ who are 
ready to disavow the hope and expectation of conversion. But a careful 
distinction was drawn between conversion as a primary aim and as an 
ultimate aim. We must patiently and trustfully allow conversion to 
come as a by-product of friendship, dialogue and witness. ‘What we 
want of people’, said Dr Cragg, ‘is not for them to join us, not for w 
to win them, but to put truth into confrontation with people, to bring 
to men that truth to which it is natural that a response be given.’ 

The message (paragraph 5) said: 





Believing that God loves all men and desires that men everywhere should know 
His love, which in the conviction of Christians has been perfectly revealed in the 
life and death and resurrection of His Son, Jesus Christ, we affirm the privilege and 
duty of all Christians to witness to Him by word and deed, and of the Christian 
Church to receive into fellowship those who sincerely accept Him and desire baptism 
as the sign of forgiveness of sins and the new birth in the Holy Spirit. 


The message (paragraph 3) also called upon the Christian Church in 
the Middle East, in the practical demonstration of its witness, to ‘play 
a prophetic réle’, believing ‘that Christian ideals of the dignity of man 
and of justice, and Christian programmes of social welfare, are vital to 
Middle East governments as they battle with the problems of poverty, 
disease, ignorance and human greed’. 

4. An undue sense of caution and fear in the Christian as he en- 
counters the defensive opposition of Islam. A tremendous tendency to 
de-isolation is at work in the modern world. The message records 
(paragraph 1) that ‘immense changes have occurred in the social and 
political order and in the movements of Islamic thought and reform’. 
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Secularization of governments inevitably brings about the disestablish- 
ment of Islam, and increasingly in the future Islam will have to stand 
up on its own merits as a religion. In a plea for religious liberty the 
message (paragraph 2) calls 

upon all the Christian Churches in the Middle East to play a full part in national 
self-fulfilment, and upon their members to share wholeheartedly in that disciplined 
citizenship which is the expression of true love of one’s nation. We are grateful for 
the measure of tolerance which they have enjoyed as minority communities and 
urge them, in loyal respect for authority, to press for full freedom for all citizens, 
including the right to propagate religion and freely to choose one’s faith, as em- 
bodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the United Nations. 
Also (paragraph 5): ‘We urge Christians to try in every way to help 
Islam understand our convictions’ in the matter of conscientious 
commitment to a freely-chosen faith, ‘believing that such freedoms are 
properly a part of any self-respecting faith’. 

5. Insufficient understanding of Islam. The Christian Church in 
general, and the Middle Eastern churches in particular, have not really 
taken seriously the obligation of their encounter with Islam—to the 
extent that local churches devote their efforts to training their lay 
members in an understanding of Islam, and that theological seminaries, 
which may have offered a course—often elective—in Islamics, breathe 
into the total curriculum an awareness of the problem of communica- 
ting the Gospel to Muslims. Every seminary professor, as well as 
teachers in schools and colleges, should be trained in a thoroughgoing 
knowledge of Islam. The one most encouraging factor in recent 
Christian history in the Middle East has been the development of the 
Near East Christian Council’s Study Programme in Islam, and similar 
programmes in Pakistan and India also offer hope of a better trained 
and more capable approach to Muslims on the part of Christians in 
the future. The message (paragraph b. of the appendix, which deals 
with practical techniques of the Church’s programme) urges 
that Christian leadership, both ordained and lay, be better trained for evangelism ; 
in particular, that the faculties of theological seminaries be strengthened, especially 
in their knowledge of Islamics; that there be required courses in Islamics dealing 
sensitively with Islam and the "Christian approach to it; that teachers in schools 
and colleges also be provided opportunity for Islamic study ; and that lay members 
of the Church he encouraged and equipped to give informed and persuasive witness 
to their faith. 

6. A lack of welcoming fellowship to new Christians in the churches. 
So deeply ingrained in many Middle Eastern Christians has become 
the suspicion and distrust of Muslims—after centuries of suffering the 
disabilities of minority status and even occasional active persecution— 
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that it is not easy for church groups to open the doors of their hearts 
and homes and churches to people of Muslim background. The con. 
ference was insistent that the churches must attack this deficiency 
within themselves with clearheaded determination and a thoroughly 
new spirit. Evangelism simply will not reach out until it is ready to take 
in. Evangelism must give as much attention to cultivating the soil of 
the welcoming church as to effecting the germination and sprouting of 
the new plant. The message (paragraph 6) confesses 
in shame and penitence, our frequent failure as Christians to welcome whole 
into the fellowship of the Christian Church those Muslims who respond 
to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. We call upon all Christian Churches to 
fulfil the obligation to receive them in trust and love, opening Christian homes to 
them, and in every way accepting them as brothers and sisters in Christ. This duty 
means also a joyful recognition of the talents and insights they have to bring and 
the dignity of equal respect and comradeship. 

7. An almost complete failure thus far on the part of Evangelical 
missions and churches to enlist the ancient eastern Churches into team- 
work in evangelism directed toward Islam. It was significant that the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church sent official observers to the conference, 
and there were other invited visitors from the Greek and Armenian 
Orthodox Churches. One of the most interesting features of the days 
in Asmara was the gradual progress of the Ethiopian Church delegation 
from complaint about Protestant mission efforts stealing Orthodox 
members away from their old Church to an awakening interest in the 
task of the whole Church to reach pagan peoples with the Christian 
message and to bear witness to the Christian Faith to Muslims. One 
of the Orthodox observers at the closing service of dedication spoke of 
his realization that the Christian Church can do something about the 
incursion of Islam into places where it has not heretofore held sway. 
‘The love of God’, he said, ‘must bloom as a flower in us. The work of 
Christ which is from God cannot be stopped.’ 

The conference gave serious attention to the relationship of Evan- 
gelical and Orthodox Christians, and the message (paragraph 7) called 
upon ‘all the Churches of the Middle East to enter into deeper under- 
standing of one another and new relationships, as a necessary 
prerequisite to an effective Christian approach to Islam’. 

8. A lukewarm or disheartened concern for, and in some cases a 
positive decision against, the mission to Muslims by Christians in other 
parts of the world. The mission of Christ in the Muslim world needs 
the dedicated, unremitting, undismayed encouragement and support of 
the churches everywhere. The Asmara conference sounded a call to a 
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fresh uplift of motivation and morale of the Church throughout the 
world toward a continuing and increasingly committed apostleship with 
regard to Islam. The message (paragraph 9) voiced a prayer to God 


to lay upon the hearts of all Christians everywhere a longer patience with regard to 
the Middle East, a new concern for Churches in that region, and a deeper conviction 
of the need of Muslims for the full revelation in Jesus Christ. Such a patience and 
concern provide the only right perspective in which those sister Churches can fulfil 
their Christian vocation and labour for the recognition of Christ and His claims 
by the peoples of Islam. 


The churches in the Middle East also feel that Christians elsewhere 
must bear a share of the blame for certain obstacles to the presentation 
of Christianity to the Muslim people of the Middle East. The Christians 
of America, for instance, aie involved in political decisions of their 
government, such as those which helped to effect the partition of 
Palestine and to create the Palestinian Arab refugee problem, and have 
thus far failed to make restitution for this injustice to almost a million 
human beings. The message (paragraph 8) urges Christians everywhere 
to recognize their responsibility for the Arab refugees from Palestine 
and their obligation ‘to work and pray for a just solution of their 
tragic plight’. 

In its endeavour to point out these eight barriers and the responsi- 
bility of Christians to work at their removal, the Asmara conference 
addressed itself to its task through three main channels of activity : 

1. The Bible study—with ‘the Muslim looking over our shoulder’— 
led by Dr Cragg on the theme ‘In Thy Light We See Light’. 

2. A series of main presentations and discussions on the nature of 
Islam to-day as it relates to evangelism, an appraisal of past efforts, the 
place of both the indigenous Church and the individual Christian in 
the task, and the pattern of future endeavours. 

3. Study groups on a variety of phases and functions related to the 
total mission of the Church of Christ to the Muslim peoples of the 
world. 

Evening panel programmes presented the situation in such key fields 
as Indonesia, Pakistan and Central Africa; and a climax of interest 
occurred when seven delegates spoke one evening on their own first- 
hand experience of transition from Islam to the Christian Faith. A 
chemistry professor in a junior college in the Philippines, a pastor in 
Indonesia, a college president and an evangelist in Pakistan, a woman 
school principal and a pastor in Iran and a doctor in Aden briefly told 
their stories. It was significant that in each case testimony was borne 
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to attendance at a Christian school, an acquaintance with the Bible 
which led to intensive reading and study of its life-giving message, and 
the patient, sustaining friendship of some particular Christian who 
through days or years of rebellion and indecision before the acceptance 
of Christ, or of ostracism and loneliness thereafter, held on with a firm 
and enduring loyalty. 

Equally moving was the testimony of many who spoke at the closing 
service of dedication. A Greek Orthodox priest expressed the trans. 
formation of attitude which had come to him from his acquaintance 
at the conference with former Muslims, and told of his determination 
to study Islam more deeply so that he might make fruitful contacts with 
Muslim people. A Bible woman from Sudan said that she had not felt 
much like coming to the conference, but that she knew that it was God’s 
will that she should have come, so that there might be breathed into 
her heart a greater love for Muslims. Now she was willing to do work 
that she did not want to do before in her desire that the Muslim girls 
with whom she came in contact might come to know Christ. An 
Indonesian pastor said that the friendships which he had formed in the 
days of the conference had strengthened his spirit, that he had learned 
that he must study the Bible with his Muslim friends always in mind, 
It was his hope and prayer that Muslims would not so much as before 
be able to say of Christians, ‘In your darkness we see darkness’, but 
would catch the gleam of the light of Christ’s love. 

The Asmara conference was sure that to Christians has been given 
a message from God—uniquely revealed to mankind in Jesus Christ— 
a message which we are obligated to communicate, to Muslims and to 
all men. In the endeavour to bring the Christian witness to Islam, 
Christians are confronted by immense barriers. Some of these the 
Christian Church can do nothing about, directly or immediately. But 
many of them, if not a substantial part of all of them, have been 
created by Christians themselves in the past and present, through a 
want of comprehension of the Gospel itself, or a failure to understand 
and appreciate the faith and experience of the Muslim, or a lack of 
penitent, patient, suffering love. About these Christians can do some- 
thing—and to do something about them the Asmara conference issued 
its call and challenge to the churches and Christian people in the 
Middle East and everywhere. 


R. PARK JOHNSON 
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‘BEARING THE BRUNT’ 
By E. F. F. BisHop 


— are quite a few places in the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
where Arabia and the Arabs figure. One of the least known is the 
closing chapter of Proverbs, where there is mention of the “Words of 
King Lemuel of Massa’. Interestingly, too, these words are recorded as 
having been taught him by his mother. There are a couple of stanzas 
from this Arab monarch whose ‘words’ are tacked on to those of the 
more famous King in Jerusalem, which are worth the quoting: 

Open thy mouth for the dumb, 

In the cause of all such as are left desolate. 

Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 

And minister justice to the poor and needy. 

Lemuel in a real sense owes his historical mention at all and the little 
—very little—that is known of him to the editor who thought that what 
Lemuel had to say could best be brought to the notice of the con- 
temporary world through King Solomon who, of the same Semitic 
strain, had things to say of much the same worth and intention. Per- 
chance it is not too late this century to revert to the wisdom of Solomon 
once more expressed through the ‘words of Lemuel’. The key phrases 
are ‘Judge righteously’ and ‘Minister justice’. There is a vital connexion 
between ideas and their implementation. Once again in this endeavour 
Solomon and Lemuel must get together. The ‘cause of all such as are 
left desolate’ must be considered in the light of unerring judgment and 
the satisfaction of the claims of justice. Is it practicable to apply this 
combination of Solomon and Lemuel to the vicissitudes of Palestinian 
trefugeedom now that a decade has passed, with a new generation 
growing to adult life whose knowledge of recent history rests chiefly 
upon those who still live to tell the tale of expulsion from their land? 

It is rather more than nine years ago that we first met the architect. 
He was a refugee himself, educated in a Christian school in Jerusalem 
with ninety years of history behind it. We met in the mountain village 
of Jabra’il, above Lebanese Tripoli. The architect was there to help in 
planning the new agricultural settlement with its necessary buildings— 
alas, destined to be destroyed in the revolution of 1958. But at that time 
minds were turned towards Palestine and all that had transpired in the 
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lives of men and women. It was recent history. Righteous indignation 
was balanced by a bewildered sympathy. Feelings, whatever the cause, 
ran high. We sat together for our lunch; and perhaps we missionaries 
of the West, partly reproachful for our failure, partly concerned for 
our somewhat abortive attempts to stem the heartache and the hunger, 
only thought of the immediate need, as we asked ourselves just why 
this tragedy for so many should be allowed. We did not look ahead, 
The architect listened and then remarked how he foresaw the years 
when, with the increase of the claims of powerful nations and the 
consequent harassment of the countries that had given shelter to the 
refugees, the refugees themselves would be forgotten in the welter of 
human dissidence and struggle. We hardly gave him credence. We did 
not think this ‘thing’ could possibly go on. Righteous judgment and 
the ministering of justice were so elemental. The remedy was just 
around the corner. The architect refused agreement. People would not 
only get tired of the refugees; but the host countries would have their 
own problems weighing them down with great intensity as the years 
went by; and in the wider circle with the exigencies of power-politics 
around them what pressures there would be (though not even then was 
the full might of economic imperialism expected). ‘We Palestinians’, 
he said, ‘will be forgotten’—‘dumb’ and ‘out among the desolate’.’ 
The second scene is a decade later in the history of a Near East that 
has never been without its problems of the poor and desolate, often 
helped by a prophet with ‘opened’ mouth. But here in Balata, with its 
memories of Abraham and Jacob, Joseph and Gideon and the journeys 
of Jesus and Paul, there is a straggling ‘camp’ of seven thousand souls 
—the number that refused the knee to Baal in Elijah’s day! The trouble 
is that there are all too many of these camps with seven thousand souls. 
The United Nations Works and Relief Agency has fifty such places 
marked on its map; this includes the Gaza Strip and the Plain of 
Jericho, where the thousands are increased. But Balata is fairly repre- 
sentative of the lot. As someone said, ‘Why do you want to visit that 
place? If you have seen one of these “camps” you have seen them all.’ 
The drab sameness strikes your vision but, if you knew the kind of 
place the country was before, baffles your attempt to utter the things 
you would like to say. We had been in old Samaria a few hours previ- 
ously and, meeting a peasant on the way, had asked him how things 
were. His reply would aptly suit the general verdict based on the life 
of these ten years. ‘Al-hdla mitl iz-zift.’ (‘The condition of things is 
like pitch.’) An hour later we met a Jordanian soldier engrossed in 
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reading Gone with the Wind (in an Arabic translation). It was all so 
parabolic. But as we sat together in Balata one of the camp leaders 
betrayed a ray of hope. ‘Of course we shall return (back to the homes 
of ten years ago)’—and then in English, ‘Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way.’ The next afternoon we had tea with the Armenian Secretary 
of the Bible Society. ‘Why doesn’t the UNO encourage the refugees 
to build houses of our lovely Palestinian stone?’ When Palestinians 
build, the villages grow out of the hillside. The rejoinder was simple— 
and we heard it again as the days went by—‘If they built stone houses, 
it would give the impression of permanency, and refugeedom is 
essentially impermanent.’ 

Many another proverb, whether Solomonic, ‘Lemuelic’ or from the 
proverbial reservoirs common to Arabic and English, would match 
the circumstances to-day. So many of them, dealing with ‘stitches in 
time’ or ‘looking before leaping’ or ‘birds in the hand’, refer to the 
counting of the cost of things ahead of time. This feature of ‘too late’ 
forced its way into realization the following week. In Who knows 
better must say so} there is a picture, on page 62, of the Arab refugee 
camp at Dheishi, which was visited by Dr and Mrs Berger in 1955. His 
words on page 71 might well be pondered by those with eyes to see 
and minds to understand : 


‘SUCH AS ARE LEFT DESOLATE’ 


How would you advise a man who had rotted seven years on a stinking hillside, 
to have more patience and perhaps the light would dawn on enough people so that 
if these refugees could not go home, they might at least have the elementals of life? 


But our visit was in 1958. There were fewer loose-stone-cum-canvas 
affairs for the residents than in 1954 (our last visit) and more ugly, 
concrete structures, which were more rain-proof! But there were still 
some 140 of the first variety. We visited (under direction of the leaders 
and with a welcome from those who ‘lived’ there) one such dwelling. 
It housed eight souls (not counting an infant three weeks old) and, 
apart from the tiny entrance-yard, they had only a few square feet 
apiece. The mother had it to herself (and us) as she rocked the little 
one to sleep. One other member of our party was a Christian; and we 
were a bare two miles from Bethlehem! But that was not the worst, 
except in the material sense, though bad enough in all conscience. We 
retraced our steps with the camp leaders to the ‘office’. One remarked: 
‘Our problem to-day is more a moral one than ever; in the house you 
were in just now the eldest son is not old enough to be married; but 


4 Published by the American Council for Judaism. 
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what will happen when he brings his bride?’ But that sort of thing has 
to happen all the time; and not only in Balita or Dheishi, with their 
seven-thousands that refuse to bow the knee to the ‘inevitable’, but in 
other centres of refugeedom (though it should be stated that in several 
places ‘over five in a family’ means an extra room). It was the moral 
issues that had obtruded themselves with a none too rosy augury for 
future days. 

There is a school in Dheishi too—the most permanent-looking 
structure on the hill-side. After all, over half the refugee population 
to-day is under sixteen. There are growing children who remember 
nothing before the days of exile; but they know the story of it all! 
Twelve years ago, said one of the leaders, the boys who had ambition, 
as they approached thirteen or fourteen, wanted to be engineers or 
doctors ; but now, if you asked them, they would answer straight away 
‘“zubat’ (officers)! There was no reason for asking why! Too late is it 
once more, for ‘righteous judgment’ and the ministering of justice in 
the cause of all such as are left desolate—materially, morally, spiritu- 
ally? Tell us how to meet the tragedy, Arab Mother, who long years 
ago gave counsel to your kingly son! Tell us, Solomon the Wise, as you 
are known through Islam, Christendom and Jewry! What next? This 
quotation, from The Times of April 17th, 1959, is apt and succinct : 


In the case of the Palestine Arab refugees a solution does not depend only upon 
money. Here political solutions, with a generous measure of good will, are likely 
to be the only successful ones. Because of the political implications resettlement is 
not yet a practical solution, and at present work is mainly a matter of relief and 
education. The UN Relief and Works Agency plans to spend about £13 million 
this year alone in Palestine in the fight to keep people alive. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls, or rather, the devoted Qumran sectarians, who 
laboured in the scriptorium, have served to emphasize the Isaianic 
summons to ‘make Straight’ in the desert a highway for our God. 
The priestly son of Zachariah, the Baptist John, in the same Jericho 
Plain took up the call; and passed it in full volume to the Christian 
Church of early Palestinian days. The voice of the crier ‘Make straight’ 
echoes still; with mouth opened for the dumb and ‘such as are left 
desolate’. This ghastly problem of human desolation must ultimately 
be faced and won on the human rather than the political plane, though 
this may follow, perhaps more quickly than many would dare antici- 
pate, once the priority is given to the human side of things. The 
frustration, the bitterness, the resentment for the wrongdoing, the loss 
of confidence, the growth of hatred (the most disastrous feature of it 
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all), must be taken out of the political arena and tackled unreservedly 
where they properly belong. A glance at the map of the Near East 
can but reveal the unwieldy nature of the Rhodian ‘demarcation lines’, 
leaving some hundred villages separated from their ancestral lands. 
Why not meet the human problem (for these villagers, though not 
official refugees, are admittedly economic) by the restoration of rightful 
property, mo matter what it costs? “Why should we bear’ (asks the 
refugee) ‘the brunt of the sin of the West?’ Here at least would be the 
beginning of the remedying of injustice, based for its authority on 
righteous judgment. More hands would be needed for the tending of 
the lands; and these might well be provided by the workless official 
refugees. Some move of this kind would mean the start of a return of 
confidence, the beginnings of conviction that public opinion was 
concerned and that people cared. The work of rehabilitation already 
accomplished through the United Nations and voluntary agencies has 
meant new life for the despairing. Thus through the facing of the 
problem at the human level the political issues would be joined on a 
higher plane, for injustice would be admitted and the admission would 
give ground for hope. There is no doubt that the greatest piece of 
social and uplifting work achieved for youth through the United 
Nations has been the industrial training given to an increasing number 
of boys in the thirteen workshops at Kalandia, close by Jerusalem, 
with its outreach down the Red Sea and the Trucial coast. This 
endeavour would accordingly be directed nearer ‘home’ as well. Making 
things straight means the development of common interests. Ten years 
have not made the victimized forget—nor yet will a century; but who 
can tell the outcome of the prophet’s call and the practical issues of 
its implementation ‘in the cause of all such as are left desolate?’ 

E. F. F. BisHoP 


‘SUCH AS ARE LEFT DESOLATE’ 





MISSION COUNCIL: 
CUSTODIAN OF ODDITIES 


By H. D. Beesy 


T a recent meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church of Formosa, the present Moderator, the Rev. C. H. 
Hwang, spoke of missionaries as odd animals. The term was not 
intended as a serious definition but, because it was used with great 
affection and because it includes much that is true, I have chosen it 
as a starting point for this article, and as a principle to help guide our 
thinking about mission councils. 

As background to what follows it should be pointed out that, like 
so many of the ‘younger churches’, the Presbyterian Church of For- 
mosa has come into being, humanly speaking, through the work of 
missionaries organized into councils. At first these were of necessity 
all-powerful, but gradually their authority and responsibility have 
been handed over to the thriving Church. Since 1946 the process of 
devolution has moved rapidly, until now missionaries can rejoice that 
they are entirely under and within the Church. They have their member- 
ship in the Church, are invited by it and can be dismissed by it. Mis- 
sionaries are appointed, supervised and disciplined by the Church, 
and many of the houses which they occupy belong to the Church. In 
fact ‘integration’ has perhaps proceeded further than in some instances 
in other areas where missionaries boast that all missionary organization 
on the field has disappeared. 

The question that I raise here is whether there is not a kind of 
mission council, existing within the structure of the Church, which is 
necessary if certain missionary problems and frustrations are to be 
met, and of which both Church and mission can boast. 

I have felt for some time that the position of missionaries and their 
various kinds of organization on the field have been confused because 
of the lack of a positive approach to the function of a mission council 
within a Church which is self-governing and in which the missionaries 
work in very much the same way as nationals. Quite rightly, there has 
been stress on the eventual disappearance of the mission council as a 
policy-making or policy-discussing body within the Church and the 
time is here or not far distant when it will be impossible for a group of 
foreigners to make decisions affecting the Church as a whole unless 
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they are requested to do so by some group representing the Church. 
This stress on the mission council’s reduced functions has had a con- 
siderable effect on our attitude to the mission council. Among these 
effects I list the following: 

1. Because of the need to limit and reduce the authority of councils, 
we have thought largely in negative terms and have given little thought 
to the positive values and needs of council. We have said, How far can 
we go without doing harm rather than saying, Within what limits can 
we perform positive good. 

2. We have assumed illogically that elimination of one major element 
in a council’s work has meant the gradual reduction of all its activities. 

3. Because missionaries begin with different presuppositions, the 
tendency to reduce the mission council’s authority has produced 
varying reactions ranging between the two following extremes: 

a. the conviction that the old archi-episcopal function of council 
was best and needs little variation. 

b. the attitude that almost apologizes for being a missionary and 
feels guilty that any form of mission organization on the field exists. 

I am convinced that there are mistakes in all the above effects and 
that a positive approach to the position and function of mission councils 
is necessary, and that such an approach can eliminate most, if not all, 
of the above mistakes. 

A positive approach must be based clearly on certain facts which 
govern missionaries at work in a country other than their own. The 
missionary remains to some extent a stranger and sojourner in the 
country of his adoption. He becomes, as the years pass, a stranger and 
sojourner in his own country whenever he visits it. The missionary 
lives on the margin of life’s page, nearer to heaven, perhaps, because, 
with strong ties in two countries, he is tied to neither in the same way 
as most of his contemporaries. The missionary is an oddity whether at 
home or abroad. At home he is laughed at or overpraised, but rarely 
understood. In his second home the children are no less rude about 
his nose or hair or eyes because he has learnt something of their language 
and lived among them for thirty years. 

The missionary is an oddity and will continue to be so, and it is in 
the light of this fact that a true understanding of mission councils will 
be found. Before we proceed to attempt this understanding, let us 
examine the nature of the missionary’s oddity. 

In the first place, the missionary is not totally odd. His oddity does 
not cover the whole area of his being. Like his native colleagues, he 
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works and therefore needs appointing and supervising; he makes 
mistakes and therefore needs disciplining; he sins and therefore needs 
forgiving and the ministry of the Church through word and sacrament, 
He, like all Christians, is the temple of the Holy Spirit, and therefore he 
should have opportunity in the Church’s courts to speak what the 
Spirit says to the churches through him. In these and many other 
respects he is one with all Christian men, and in these he should serve 
the Church and be served by the Church according to whether he is 
layman, elder or minister and not according to his missionary calling, 
In these areas of his life the mission council has little if anything to say 
to its members. 

What, then, are the oddities and pecularities which a council must 
help to guard? 

A missionary can be compared to a bridge which spans the gap 
between two churches. He has duties and privileges in both, and his 
duties in either can only be fulfilled satisfactorily if, like a bridge, his 
other ‘end’ is firm and secure. A missionary witnesses to the oneness 
of Christ’s Church not by becoming a pseudo-Chinese or a half-baked 
African, but by remaining what God at his birth made him, all the 
while seeking as far as possible to be baptized with the same baptism 
as his colleagues and to drink the cup which they drink. It is because a 
missionary is a bridge serving two churches that during his time on the 
field a council (or some such organization) is necessary, to preserve 
the links with his other church. A firm contact with his home church is 
not a weakening of his contacts with his second home, but an indis- 
pensable part of his witness as a missionary. Paul was no worse af 
apostle to the Gentiles because he attended the Synagogue; and 
Christ’s words to the Syro-Phoenician or the Samaritan woman were 
not weakened because his tears were shed for Lazarus of Bethany, 
Jerusalem, the slayer of the prophets. Affection is not entirely quanti 
tative and therefore strictly limited. There is a sense in which I could not 
love Formosa half as much, loved I not England more. 

It may be that, in God’s wisdom, some missionaries are called to 
leave their homes for ever and as part of their indentification with 
another people are led to adopt a new nationality. For these no council 
is necessary; but it must be remembered that this is the vocation of 
but few and they, while strengthening their witness in some ways, 
reduce it in others and are rarely if ever accepted in their new country 
as they would wish to be. 

Further oddities are that in most instances a missionary arrives 
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dumb and rarely if ever becomes as fluent in his adopted language 
or languages as in his native speech. This means that for some time 
he is dependent on others even for the simplest communication. 
Arrangements have to be made to secure instruction in the new language, 
and advice, supervision and encouragement are needed. Adequate 
time must be allowed for language study. ‘Protection’ of the new mis- 
sionary from over-zealous native co-workers might be necessary, as it 
is not always easy for people of a country to realize the difficulties 
encountered by foreigners learning their language, nor is it always 
easy for any but other missionaries to realize the critical importance 
of the first year’s language study. The success or failure of a missionary 
career is sometimes determined during the first twelve months. 

Connected with language learning is what might be the greatest 
oddity of all—the missionary’s worship. It is obvious that for some 
time the new missionary cannot enter fully into the worship of the 
local church, because he understands only a fraction of what is being 
said. While allowing for his own private devotions and the unlimited 
working of God’s Spirit through the music, atmosphere and symbolism 
of the service, the fact remains that for some time (and I would maintain 
for ever) a missionary’s attendance at public worship in a language 
not his own does not provide him with the spiritual nourishment that 
he should have. This means that unless a council or some other body 
is providing a worshipping fellowship for him, a missionary might be 
less well provided for than the average church member at home. This 
in spite of the fact that the daily demands on his spiritual resources are 
such that only a superabundance of spiritual life is really adequate. 

A missionary receives his financial support from his home country, 
and as long as this fact, which is peculiar to him, continues, there will 
be need for somebody to be concerned with such matters. Higher cost 
of living bonuses have to be recommended, holiday allowances have 
to be discussed, children’s allowances have to be applied for. Because 
he lives in a peculiar house and uses a peculiar toilet, a peculiar council 
will be necessary to see that repairs are performed when necessary 
and that houses and toilets are sufficient. 

Because of a very peculiar mode of existence, stresses and strains 
are apt to appear which sometimes make missionaries peculiar in 
both senses of the word. In such a situation, where pastoral care is 
necessary, it is unusual that the missionary can go to a native church- 
worker. It is here that the council should give that help which best 
comes from someone of similar linguistic and cultural background. 
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Missionaries with children are faced with educational problems 
peculiar to the country. In some instances, the council’s responsibility 
will be to make arrangements to meet such needs. Missionary children 
grow up away from the larger family; and while in some ways this is 
compensated for by friendships with native colleagues and their 
families, the most natural substitutes for grand-parents, aunts, uncles 
and cousins are the other members of council and their children. 

And so we could continue, listing the peculiarities which belong to 
the missionary life and seeing how a council, positively and with pride, 
can meet the needs which such peculiarities raise. Time would fail one 
to tell of orientation committees, missionaries’ travel expenses, home 
publicity committees, upkeep of missionary graves and many other 
demands. The list is long and varies with time, place, the strength of the 
church concerned and the thinking of the missionaries. If, however, 
the principle of a council being the custodian of oddities or guardian 
of peculiarities is accepted, it is one which can guide in all circumstances, 
The peculiarities of one group of missionaries in one church are peculiar 
to that situation and they might decrease or increase with the passing 
of time. For instance, the differences between missionary dwellings and 
those of the country might one day disappear; responsibility for a 
missionary’s travel expenses might one day be accepted by the church 
in which he works. These do not invalidate the principle. As items 
cease to be peculiar they can joyfully be relinquished by the council, 
but while there are any matters peculiar to the life and work of the 
missionary it is our duty to see that they are dealt with faithfully. 

The mission council and its committees should have their place in 
the constitution of the Church so that they function within the frame 
work of the Church and not parallel to or in opposition to it. In this 
way, with their raison d’étre the Church’s law, there can be no sense of 
infringing the Church’s rights or furthering a policy of imperialism. 
Rather it becomes our duty to perform faithfully those things committed 
to our trust and in doing so we are serving the Church. Such a council 
is comparable to other committees and courts of the Church. A school 
board is responsible for the work of a school. A mission is responsible 
for evangelism in a limited area. Likewise, certain responsibilities for 
the care of missionaries are committed to their council and can b& 
accepted with pride and with the satisfaction that this is the Church's 
work. 

H. D. Beesy 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ENCOUNTER BETWEEN EVANGELISM AND THEOLOGY 


Missio Det: Einfiihrung in eine Theologie der Mission. By Grorc F. 
VicepoM. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. DM 6.80. 1958. 


THE UNFINISHED TASK. By STEPHEN NEILL. London: Edinburgh 
House Press and Lutterworth Press. 12s. 6d. 1957. 


WuaT Is EVANGELISM? By DouGLas WessTER. London: The Highway 
Press. 5s. 1959. 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL FOR THE WHOLE WORLD. By ALAN WALKER. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press. $2.00. 1957. 


AN encounter between evangelism and theology seems to be one of 
the hopeful signs of our day. For a long time scientific theology 
had very little to say about the proclamation of the gospel the content 
of which it was, presumably, its task to investigate, and evangelism 
was almost indifferent to the scientific study of the very gospel which, 
presumably, it was its task to proclaim. Fortunately we seem to be 
emerging, from both sides, from this dreadful plight. All the books 
reviewed here are concerned in one way or another with this encounter. 
Together they offer a stimulating and apt account of the thought and 
action of the churches and theologians to-day to bridge the gap. 

Dr Vicedom sets out to summarize and carry forward the discussions 
regarding the theological basis of missions. The last serious and cogent 
effort to do so in German theology is the work of G. Warneck in the 
nineteenth century. But the twofold basis of missions which Warneck 
offered (theological and anthropological) is clearly inadequate at a 
time when ‘as a consequence of the rediscovery of the Reformation’s 
message through dialectical theology’ we have moved ‘from an anthro- 
pocentric to a theocentric’ point of departure in theology (p. 9). 
Warneck’s anthropological approach has come under heavy fire from 
the Dutch theologians (the name of Dr Hoekendijk immediately comes 
to mind). Dr Vicedom, who shares their basic contention, seeks to 
take up these criticisms, to correct them up to a certain point and to 
present an ‘Introduction’ to a theology of missions. 

The basic idea of this reconstruction is indicated in the title: Missio 
dei. Missions are not based psychologically in man’s motives or even 
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in his response to God’s action, but in God’s own action. ‘Mission js 
God’s own work. He is the Lord, the commissioner, the master, the 
fulfiller. He is the active Subject of mission’ (p. 13). God is the sender 
and the sent one, and all sending and being sent is derived from this 
Missio dei in Jesus Christ. Starting from this fundamental insight, the 
book discusses missions in relation to the sovereignty of God (Part 2), 
of the Church apostolic (Part 3: ‘The sending’); the object of Mission 
(Part 4; here we find some interesting remarks about the problem of 
the particularity of different peoples and a partial and—at least to one 
reader—healthful re-vindication of a Volk approach). 

Bishop Neill’s book is more closely concerned with the practical 
problems of mission and evangelism. These, however, are never seen as 
a mere matter of expediency, but in the light of the meaning of gospel 
and mission. The author also comes to grips with the Dutch theology 
of evangelism and, though he finds somewhat onesided its utter sub- 
ordination of ecclesiology, he strongly defends a view of the Church 
which understands it in relation to its mission. Perhaps this awareness 
that mission is of the very esse of the Church, which makes us un- 
comfortable with all traditional definitions of the Church which confine 
themselves to correct doctrine and sacrament, is the most fruitful 
insight of theology in this whole area to-day. 

The book discusses some of the most thorny problems in missions: 
nationalism, the second and third generation in younger churches (a 
most urgent problem of which most writers on missions seem to be 
not even aware), the réle of the missionary in churches which are 
increasingly controlled and led by nationals, the touchy but unavoid- 
able problem of denominationalism in missions, even the financial 
problem (only, why is the serious ‘theological’ question of inequality 
simply dismissed as a question of lack of understanding by the 
nationals? p. 145). In all these discussions over-simplification is avoided 
and the author shows an extraordinary ability to move unimpaired by 
conventionally accepted answers. A remarkable first-hand knowledge 
of the missionary situation gives to the book a realism and an authority 
which immediately captivate the reader. This book should be made 
required reading for anybody who has anything to do with missionary 
work. 

The Rev. Douglas Webster conceives of his book as a popularization 
of theological thought on evangelism. It is more than that, a clear and 
penetrating discussion of the issues of evangelism. Evangelism is 
moving to a new day: we have realized that it is necessary to enter into 
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the life of the world to which we are sent and to understand it. This 
first chapter draws some important distinctions between evangelism 
and technical forms of propaganda (even brain-washing!). The differ- 
ence between evangelism and proselytism is not drawn—as it seems we 
are tempted to draw it—by trying to keep the first free of all concrete 
effectiveness, but by analyzing the type of response and of effect which 
they elicit. Successive chapters deal with the ‘outsider’ (a very interesting 
discussion of the intellectual and the industrial worker) ; New Testament 
clues ; the place of the word, service, witness and fellowship in evangel- 
ism and, finally, a very suggestive analysis of conversion and baptism. 
The book is written from an Anglican point of view and is directed 
particularly to the situation in England, but readers in other situations 
will no doubt find it very profitable, and non-Anglicans will not have 
much to object to, except perhaps for the last chapter. 

Last but not least, the Rev. Alan Walker’s book offers a strong and 
well articulated plea for a new evangelism. It is new in relation to 
nineteenth-century evangelism in its awareness of the wholeness of the 
gospel, of which a pietistic, individualistic evangelism took no account. 
It is new in its recognition and use of modern Biblical scholarship ; new 
in its understanding of the Church as the body of Christ, and in its 
appeal to the whole person instead of only to the emotions. This new 
evangelism is presented in relation to the situation of our world, with 
its secularism and spiritual hunger. Then the scope of the gospel itself 
is presented in the two basic affirmations: God rules the world, God 
loves the world. Later on the problem of means of communication 
and language are faced. The reader will find very interesting and 
stimulating the information and discussion on the evangelistic efforts 
in Australia associated with Mr Walker’s name. 

Even overstepping outrageously the space allotted to this review it 
has not been possible even to begin to suggest the valuable material 
which these four books contain. Anyone who is convinced—as this 
reviewer is—that a thorough overhauling of our concepts and practices 
in evangelism is long overdue, will find these books both useful and 
inspiring. But the theology of evangelism is yet at the beginning. Some 
fundamental questions must be discussed if we are to move ahead: 
What is the relation of the work fulfilled in Christ and the response to 
which we summon in our preaching? (may one suggest that the idea of 
a ‘potential’ or conditional value of the Atonement is scarcely tenable?). 
What is the relation of Church and world, of believer and unbeliever? 
What is the actual content of the message of the Church? (at this point 
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the question of the relation of doctrine, the person of Christ and the 
evangelist’s own apprehension needs much further elucidation). It wil] 
be very profitable if our authors—and others—let us hear more about 
these problems. 

Finally, a provincial protest and request. The reader of these books 
will find illuminating discussions of the missionary and evangelistic 
situation in Europe, Asia and Africa. The Latin American will look 
in vain for an analysis of his peculiar problems. This plea is not inspired 
by the desire to find the name of the reviewer’s country in the analytical 
index, but by the conviction that the Latin American situation presents 
some peculiar challenges which will help to clarify and pose with in- 
tensified acuteness some basic questions, and by the further conviction 
that those who work in this situation will be helped by an analysis from 
outside. 

José MiGuEz BONINO 

New YORK 





THE THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LAITY 


A THEOLOGY OF THE LAITY. By HENDRIK KRAEMER. London: Lutter- 
worth Press. 15s. 1958. 


| be this book, his Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge, Dr Kraemer 
interprets the theological significance of the laity and renders a great 
service to the Church. 

The concern for the renewal of the Church and of her mission is 
leading to a fresh appraisal of the réle of the laity. The World Council 
of Churches’ department of the laity, under the leadership of Dr Hans- 
Reudi Weber, has stimulated much study of the meaning of the laity. 
Churches are waking up to the fact that apart from the laity the Church 
cannot fulfil her mission in the world. The importance of the laity is 
increasingly recognized, among Roman Catholics and non-Roman 
Catholics alike. Of the recent attempts at a theological evaluation of 
this development, Dr Kraemer’s book is the most helpful. Father 
Congar’s Lay People in the Church is also outstanding, but Dr Kraemer 
has rightly judged that Father Congar does not go far enough to break 
with the traditional subordination of the laity to the clergy. Dr Kraemer 
maintains that the traditional pattern of the relationship between the 
clergy and the laity is a ‘deviation’ from the Biblical concept of the 
Church. He points out that in the New Testament there is no evidence 
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of the word kleros being used to describe the ministry as essentially 
distinct from /aos (pp. 51, 52). In a brief historical survey he has 
indicated the main factors both in the West and in the East which led 
irresistibly and unintentionally to the ‘deviation’. The development 
which devalued the laity and extolled the hierarchical power is closely 
related to the undue influence of political and social structures upon 
ecclesiastical structures and to the erroneous distinction between the 
‘sacred’ and the ‘secular’. Even the ‘frontal attack upon the hierarchical 
conception of the Church’ by the Reformers did not radically alter the 
situation, for in the churches which spring from the Reformation it was 
the ministers who became dominant, rather than the congregation as 
a whole. This happened because the Reformers’ thinking on the Church 
did not become fully Biblical, and the emphasis on the correct preaching 
of the Word led to the distinction being continued. The dependence of 
the Reformers on the help and authority of the princes also prevented 
the full working out in practice of the principle of the priesthood of all 
believers. 

To-day we are witnessing a great ‘renaissance of the laity’. In a 
chapter entitled ‘The Signs of the Time’, Dr Kraemer enumerates the 
many examples of this renaissance and suggests that the chief motive 
for the rediscovery of the laity is the ‘lay apostolate’ so urgently needed 
if we are to take the Gospel to the world. It is not satisfactory, however, 
to regard the place of the laity in a purely pragmatic manner. The 
movement should be theologically understood. The slogan, ‘the priest- 
hood of all believers’, is not fully adequate for this purpose. ‘It has 
acquired more and more an individualistic accent, wholly alien and 
even contrary to the biblical notion, which is priesthood of the whole 
Church’ (p. 94). The Orthodox Churches, in their idea of the Sobornost, 
recognize that the clergy and the laity together make the fullness of the 
Church. But their main interest seems to lie in the being of the Church 
and not in the Church militant in a world which has become alienated 
from God (p. 97). 

In asking for a more radical theology of the laity Dr Kraemer 1s also 
aware of the need for a theology for the laity. In the Church’s encounter 
with the world, the laity have to come more closely to grips than the 
ministry with the real issues. So the laity must be helped to make 
relevant their hope and their faith in Christ. 

The chapter on the theology of the laity reminds the reader of the 
radical principles in the Biblical understanding of the Church. The 
Church exists for the world and should be wor/ld-centred. ‘To regard the 
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Church as the safe refuge from the world is a betrayal of its nature 
and calling’ (p. 130). 

The insights that have come out in recent oecumenical discussions 
about the Church’s calling to witness and to serve are very ably 
presented. The Church is the mission and is diakonia, and both are 
rooted in the Person of Christ. The réle of the laity can be understood 
only in terms of the mission and diakonia of Christ. This gives to the 
laity a responsible share in the life of the Church, ‘in bringing the 
nature and calling of the Church to expression’. No doctrine of the 
Church can be true which does not treat the laity as an integral part oft, 

In his ‘Postlude’ Dr Kraemer draws attention to certain important 
practical lessons to be derived from a Biblical theology of the laity, 
First the ‘clericalized laity’, those ‘who have their gainful occupation 
in the service of the ecclesiastical apparatus’, should be claimed as laity, 
and it is their responsibility to help to remove the worldliness which 
has wrongly crept into the Church. In order that the Church may 
become really world-centered in its mission it has to be purged of its 
‘insidious secularization’ (p. 166). 

Secondly, the laity, being considered as living at the frontiers where 
the real dialogue between the Church and the world becomes an event, 
should be adequately equipped for their mission. Thirdly, the Church 
needs a radical revision of its structure. As guiding principles for such 
a revision Dr Kraemer asks certain fundamental questions. How can 
the Church express itself as a Christo-centric fraternity? How can the 
laity participate more effectively in the worship, teaching and ‘ruling’ 
of the Church? Should not the Church be more flexible and prepared 
for decentralization? Fourthly, the Commission on Faith and Order 
should take more seriously than it has done so far the place of the laity. 

That is only an inadequate summary of the many stimulating in- 
sights of the book. The issues raised are vital for the Church to-day and 
it is to be hoped that the book will inspire fruitful discussion in all 
churches about the apostolate of the laity, the theological and practical 
preparation of the laity for their great réle and the re-interpretation 
of the meaning and réle of the ordained ministry in the light of the 
rediscovery of the laity. For many centuries the Church’s training for 
her mission has been very much limited to the professional ministry. 
This cannot in any way be relaxed. But equally important is the task 
of directing all training towards the equipment of the lay apostolate. 

J. B. CHANDRAN 
UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BANGALORE 
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THE CHURCH’S TOTAL MINISTRY 


VOCATION AND MINIsTRY. By F. R. BARRY. London: Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 
1958. 


T was once said by Dr J. H. Oldham that the ignorance of the clergy 

of the lay mind and the ignorance of the laity of Christianity were 
fantastic. In so far as this is true, it is a judgment on the Church as a 
whole and on the ordained ministry within the Church in particular, 
and the Bishop of Southwell has once again put us in his debt by his 
book Vocation and Ministry. In it he places the recruitment to the 
ministry against the background of the Church as it is and of the world 
as it is and points out that ‘if the Church cannot do its work effectively 
through its existing ministerial system, is it not bound to attempt to 
devise another?’ (p. 158). 

In the context of the changing social structures and intellectual 
climate of the twentieth century, Dr Barry discusses the meaning of the 
word ‘Vocation’. He claims that much of the consideration of the call 
to the ordained ministry has been against the background of an 
inadequate doctrine of the Creation and a sub-Christian view of the 
secular. For instance, he relates this to his plea for a supplementary 
ministry, when he states, ‘As for the suggestion that secular activities 
are in themselves unholy or profane and on those grounds incompatible 
with the priest’s calling—that must be rejected as definitely sub- 
Christian’ (p. 184). 

The call to the ordained ministry of the Church is to be seen in 
relation to the Church’s total ministry in and for the world. ‘Daily 
life and work have become secularized because they have been too 
long regarded as marginal to the central field of Christian responsibility 
and outside the sanctuary of vocation.’ The Gospel is good news only 
when it helps to give the whole of life meaning, and to the individual a 
claim or a call. ‘Fewer things matter more for man’s future than the 
rediscovery of a ‘vocational’ attitude to the skills and techniques of 
our industrial era.’ When Dr Barry discusses a supplementary ministry, 
he says that we need more assistants at Communion, but even more we 
need more to celebrate Communion. But both of these needs are to 
be seen in terms of the ministry of the Church in the world. He would 
agree with Dr Kraemer that the Church does not exist for itself, but 
for the world. 
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If the Church is to fulfil its mission in the world, Dr Barry suggests 
that one of the urgent demands upon the Church is to pray for, foster 
and encourage ‘a revival of ministerial vocations on the widest possible 
scale among its members’ (p. 8). But he realizes that such a revival will 
not take place apart from a revival of the Church in the parish and in 
the congregation. He underlines the truth that priests are ordained to 
minister to laymen, to help them and support them in their ministry 
out in the world. He would agree with Canon Wickham that the 
Church was organized for maintenance and not for mission. It is for 
the work of the Church in the world that we need a new dimension of 
the Church’s life: The parish frontier, the industrial frontier and every 
other frontier become one when the Church sees its outgoing vocation, 
and as it does so we shall perhaps discover a new kind of laity and a 
new kind of ordinand. In the Church of England, the Bishops’ selection 
conferences are the best means devised so far of helping the bishop to 
select suitable candidates for the ordained ministry. The Central 
Advisory Council of Training for the Ministry (CACTM) can only 
select from the men whom the Church as a whole sends up as possible 
candidates. In my own experience of visiting eighteen theological 
colleges during the past year, the majority of theological students had 
no experience of a live congregation, certainly no experience of a 
congregation struggling to readjust its priorities in the light of the 
present vocation in the world as it is. Dr Barry quite rightly claims that 
the Church of England lives in its parishes and that its ministry is a 
territorial ministry primarily ; that in spite of the relative improvement 
in the number of ordinations the ministry is dying on its feet. Quite 
rightly, again, he states that recruitment to the ministry must not be 
increased by lowering standards of qualification. He claims historical 
precedent and existential reasoning for his plea for a supplementary 
ministry. His plea has been substantially supported by the Lambeth 
Conference in its resolution on the Supplementary Ministry. The 
Reverend Roland Allen’s plea in 1930 came out of the furnace of the 
oversea missionary situation. 

Dr Barry reminds us that ‘the overriding task of the Church of 
England is the re-evangelizing of England’. He suggests that we cannot 
do this with the Church as it is. We need more, many more clergy and 
we need a Church with a new look. The Archbishop of York, in his 

review of Canon Wickham’s book, Church and People in an Industrial 
City, reminded us that such things as Industrial Mission and House 
Church are not a kind of extra to the Church—they are the Church, 
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Seests | organized for mission. Perhaps it will be the encouragement by the 





foster Church of a supplementary ministry and a supplemented Church life, 
>ssible both in the parish and outside, that will increase the ministry to the 
al will world in general and the ordained ministry in particular. 
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every } BLUEPRINT OF THE MISSIONARY VOCATION. By James E. WALSH, M.M. 


— New York: Maryknoll Publications. $1.00. 1958. 

er a | MISSIONARY VOCATION: Proceedings of the Fourth Biennial Meeting 
wey of the Association of Professors of Missions. Obtainable from: 
‘e - ral R. Pierce BEAVER, Sec.-Treasurer, Association of Professors of 
n only Missions, 400 Swift Hall, University of Chicago, U.S.A. $3.14. 
ossible 1959. 

logical Bysnce WALSH, who went to China with Maryknoll’s first mission 
ts “a band in 1918, later became the second Superior General of Mary- 
e of a 


knoll, occupying this office from 1936 to 1946. He is now living in 
of the } Shanghai, virtually as a prisoner of the Chinese Communists. As a 
wn that pioneer missioner in China and for many years executive secretary of 
TY 184% the Catholic Central Bureau, the co-ordinating office of Roman 
vement § Catholic cultural, educational and welfare activities in China, he 


, Quite | writes from a wide experience and with peculiar authority. His book 
— is a study of missionary vocation in all its aspects, with special em- 
stori 


phasis on the qualifications demanded of those called to the apostolate 
1entary } in foreign lands. He is fully aware of the breadth, for to-day, of the 
ambeth } historical depth of the subject, well illustrated from the examples of 
y. The Jesuits, from St Francis Xavier and from later missionaries in China. 


of the The human dimensions of missionary work are not enough; there 

must be a recovery of a theology of mission. This calls not simply for 
rch Of} a deeper personal commitment, but for an understanding of the context 
cannot} in which the missionary calling is set, the message with which the agent 
'gy and} is sent and the total nature of the sacrificial demand made upon him. 
» in his} An introductory appreciation of the ‘noble vocation nobly fulfilled’ 
dustrial} of a Roman Catholic missioner, the Blessed Theophane Venard, sets 
oe the pattern of the study. Bishop Walsh points out, from Venard’s 
Church, 


writings and experience, the providential purpose of vocation, the 
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providential control and limitations of it and the practical necessity 
of accepting and following it. Theophane Venard understood his 
vocation better than most men, realizing its high ideal in his own 
unheroic person. His vocation proved to be an exacting one, involving 
extreme privation, continual danger and violent death. Yet such costly 
demands found him serene, undisturbed and ready for their impact, 
He understood his vocation. 

Vocation is God’s personal invitation to the individual soul, and 
deserves to be heeded as no other invitation in the world. When the 
missioner offers fidelity and generosity, God’s grace is never wanting. 
Most people do not recognize that vocation is arranged by divine 
providence unless they have first been enlightened by religion. The 
author defines the distinction between occupation and vocation, with 
some stringent comments on the general aimlessness of people who 
do not understand the nature and philosophy of their own professions, 
Belief in materialistic evolution is not enough ; it requires no intelligence 
on the part of anybody and is not very complimentary to the human 
race. 

The supreme fact is the priority of God. The controlling plan is one 
devised by the infinite wisdom of a supreme Creator, and administered 
by the infinite love of a universal Father. It is a plan of intelligence, and 
it takes men and women as they are, understands their weaknesses and 
casts them as significant actors in a vast vocational panorama that has 
a special place for each and a common purpose for all. 

The author has a penetrating study of the first missionary vocations 
as fulfilled by the Apostles—unfolding under the expert touch of their 
Teacher and, later, fulfilled at Pentecost. When they knew that their 
ministry was a participation in the ministry of Christ, they knew the 
essence of their vocation and also knew that its chief demand was a 
willingness to sacrifice themselves. 

Religious vocation, as distinguished from the secular vocation, may 
be described as a divine call to dedicate oneself to the exclusive service 
of God and the Church in some approved form of religious life and 
work. This is carefully examined as it determines the work of the priest, 
the mission Brother and the mission Sister. The mission vocation has 
certain requirements that are entirely special to itself, and the Church 
has a wealth of authoritative direction in regard to all matters that 
concern it. The author illustrates this very well by precept and by 
example; he is fully alive to the dangers and difficulties of the world 
to-day and has particularly wise advice to offer in the matter of basic 
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education for a most difficult task, if the truth of Christ is to be 
presented in a compelling manner ; how right he is, too, to stress the 
great happiness and immense privilege of the task, if only it is rightly 
understood. 

This is a stimulating and inspiring book; an able exposition of the 
missionary vocation, which needs to be read with care and with 
willingness to learn, for there is much in it which stabs the mind awake. 

Missionary Vocation is concerned with the same subject as the one 
above, but comes from a completely different background and is the 
work of several authors, each in a position to speak with considerable 
authority. It contains papers presented at a meeting of the Association 
of Professors of Missions in the U.S.A., intended to stimulate the study 
and thinking of its members. Missionary vocation was chosen as the 
theme, in view of the needs of mission literature in general, and of the 
importance of the subject to-day. The study of the mission of the 
Church is receiving more theological attention than in any other 
period of church history, and these papers make an important 
contribution to the subject. 

They are concerned with a fuller understanding of the theology of 
missions in the light of theological insights into mission and unity 
which emerged from oecumenical meetings at Whitby, Ontario, 
Willingen, Evanston and Oberlin, and because of the various tensions 
revealed there. Among other things they attempt to tackle the problems 
of the relationship between the Kingdom of God and the Church, the 
relation between Church and mission, the essential nature of missionary 
work and the unsolved question of the relationship between Christian 
missions and the activity of the Holy Spirit. 

A good paper on ‘Discipleship and Mission’ has a penetrating study 
of St Paul as theologian and missionary, with a plea to the Church of 
the West to take more seriously the Pauline prototype of missionary 
discipleship. 

Other papers give attention to the vocation of the missionary, his 
particular réle to-day (with a very full examination of its increasing 
demands and possibilities in a rapidly changing world), and the 
functional services in which he may find himself engaged as they are 
related to the central task of evangelism. The missionary must be a 
person of faith, of complete dedication and a person of readiness to 
suffer for his vocation. His effectiveness depends entirely on God’s 
reconciling grace and redeeming action in Christ. 

There is a warning to be aware continually of the danger of identifying 
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the Christian Faith with European culture. Particular skills must not 
be used or demonstrated, in order ‘to win non-Christians’. It is right 
to render services and to promote concrete action according to the will 
of God, but always in the service of being primarily concerned with 
God’s will rather than human needs. Medical knowledge, agricultural 
effectiveness and education are to be shared in order that Christian 
love may be expressed. Functional services are essential to the main 
task of evangelism; the danger lies in suggesting their separateness 
which gives rise to the evil of ‘spiritualizing’ the Christian world 
mission under a cloak of selfishness. 

Another paper deals with the ‘Teaching of Missions in the Light of 
the Oecumenical Movement’, with an examination of the inter-relation 
of unity and mission, which, however, is not clearly defined. The 
mission of the Church and the oecumenical movement belong together 
historically, practically and theologically, and the subject is carefully 
examined under these three headings. The paper has some wise words 
about the study of the Bible, of history and of the new dimensions of 
interpretation and historical analysis which are so necessary in the light 
of the oecumenical movement. But this must be no barren study 
remote from conditions when some of the best history is probably now 
being written. The relationship of Christian groups to one another is 
perhaps the most conspicuous and urgent issue affecting the missionary 
movement to-day. 

Finally, there is a very full list of recent missionary literature drawn 
from all over the world and dealing with every aspect of missionary 
work. The number of books referred to, and all published within the 
last year, is quite daunting to any student, but it is a clear indication 
that the Church is neither so dormant nor so sterile as some people 
would have us believe. 

All the papers in this collection are of remarkable quality, indicating 
wide reading and serious study, as the various authors wrestle with most 
important questions. Each paper is followed by a critical examination, 
and the whole book is well annotated. It will be useful to all students of 
missions, and it is noteworthy that there is a steadily mounting demand 
for these Proceedings. 

KENNETH G. SYMCOX 
LONDON 
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REVELATION AND RELIGION 


THE AREOPAGUS SPEECH AND NATURAL REVELATION. By BERTIL 
GARTNER. Translated by CAROLYN HANNAY KING. Uppsala: 
Gleerup. Kr. 20. 1955. 


Y Five Areopagus speech has always attracted the attention of theo- 
logians who are interested in the relationship between revelation 
and religion, the Gospel and the religions of the world. There is indeed 
so much literature on this subject that one’s first reaction to Dr Gartner’s 
book is to heave a sigh: another book on this overworked subject. 
But as one reads, the sigh gives way to great interest, for the author 
deals with his theme in a broad and learned context. During the last 
half century the discussion of Paul’s famous speech has been dominated 
by E. Norden’s Agnostos Theos (1913) and M. Dibelius’s Paulus auf dem 
Areopag (1939). Both dealt with the theme in a brilliant way and their 
books were highly impressive. 

Dr Gartner is not brilliant, but he studies his subject in an extremely 
thorough way. He opens with a comparison of the Greek and the 
Jewish type of historical writing and he asks attention for the great 
difference between these two types. He wants to do justice to the 
specific Jewish type of writing, which was more or less neglected by 
the authors mentioned above. After a short review of the earlier 
interpretations of the Areopagus speech, he begins his own exegesis in 
chapter 3, in which he studies the narrative framework of the speech. 
The fourth chapter deals with the question, ‘assimilation or adaptation’, 
and the conclusion, which is well documented, is: 


whether Pauline or not, the Areopagus speech can legitimately be considered a 
typical exemplar of the first Christian sermons to the Gentiles. At the same time, 
we are justified in seeing in its first part, v. 24-29, features of the Jewish Diaspora 
preaching and its method of presenting the One God—not, however, the strongly 
hellenized brand of Jewish Diaspora theology, but the more ‘orthodox’ one. It is 
in this light that we must regard the speech, and here that we must look for pointers 
as to its interpretation and the milieu whence its ideas are derived (p. 71). 


The ensuing chapters, on natural revelation, the conception of God, 
the polemic against idolatry, contain an exegesis and a justification of 
this conclusion. The last three chapters deal with universalism and the 
aspect of the divine plan of salvation, the altar inscription and the 
Areopagus speech and Paul. 

Dr Gartner has succeeded in proving that the views of Norden and 
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Dibelius and others cannot hold out in the light of the content of the 
speech. Indeed, this speech is much more influenced by the Old Testa. 
ment than by hellenistic philosophy, although the phraseology has 
undoubtedly been influenced by Hellenism. It is the great merit of 
Dr Gartner that he has investigated the speech word by word. This 
book may well take over, for the years to come, the authority which 
Dr Dibelius’s book has enjoyed since 1939. 

One would only ask whether the author, in his zeal to stress the 
Jewish and Old Testament content of the speech, does not minimize 
the hellenistic and stoic influence. There is in this speech, in the 
reviewer's opinion, a real confrontation with the hellenistic world, and 
this is not only a matter of formal adaptation. The over-statement 
concerning the hellenistic interpretation in former publications has 
perhaps tempted the author a little to overstress the other point. One 
would be prepared immediately to admit that, at this stage of the 
discussion concerning the Areopagus speech, this is necessary and to 
some extent unavoidable. 

To illustrate this point further: Speaking about v. 28 Dr Gartner 
discusses the expression ‘for we are also His offspring’ (pp. 164-7). 
He argues that the only intention of the speech here is to corroborate 
the criticism of idols. ‘Paul is not using Aratus’ conception of God 
and man: the words have a different application here, are used for 
another purpose.’ ‘. . . the speaker’s topic is not the natural theology 
but an attack on idolatry’ (p. 167). 

One is inclined to agree almost completely with these views, but it 
is just this ‘almost’ which contains a criticism. It is not senseless, not 
unimportant, that the Areopagus speech here uses Aratus’ words. This 
does not exclusively mean that therefore idolatry must be rejected, it 
is also an appeal to the listeners. Admittedly we do not find here ‘the 
climax’ of the theory concerning the knowledge of God (p. 167), but 
in a very ‘essential’ way the speech stresses here that there is a know- 
ledge, a con-scientia. The Areopagus speech appears to testify to a 
deep knowledge of the religious world of those to whom it is directed, 
and to the earnestness with which the fact is being acknowledged that 
God is not completely unknown, even to those who create altars to 
unknown gods. Man’s dialectical position may be a little neglected 
here by Dr Gartner, in favour of his own (right) pre-suppositions. 

This book deserves to be taken seriously, for it gives us much help 
in the crucial matter of general revelation and natural theology, pre- 
cisely because it focuses so sharply on one of the most important parts 
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of the Scriptures in this respect, without shortening or darkening the 
perspective of the testimony of the Scriptures as a whole. We should 
be grateful for this ‘depth-study’, at a time which demands a new and 
Biblical evaluation of the relation between revelation and religion. 
The impressive bibliography, and the use which the author has really 
made of the books mentioned, are a testimony to his accuracy and 
erudition. 
J. BLAUW 
AMSTERDAM 





CHRISTIAN FAITH AND OTHER MISSIONARY RELIGIONS 


THE GOSPEL IN Dispute: The Relation of Christian Faith to other 
Missionary Religions. EDMUND PERRY. New York: Doubleday. 
$3.95. 1958. 


‘ ADVOCATUS KRAEMERUS’ will probably be the immediate 

reaction of many readers of this book. Professor Hendrik Kraemer 
has a faithful disciple in the person of an exceedingly able young 
professor, Edmund Perry, of Northwestern University, USA. This 
identification with Professor Kraemer is made not because his position 
is to be summarily accepted or rejected, but to indicate that almost 
everything which has been said for or against Professor Kraemer’s 
theology of mission applies to the prevailing point of view of this book. 
This book, therefore, will hardly be considered a novel contribution ; 
but it shows an intensely concerned professor in an American university 
calling every professing Christian to acknowledge that ‘to be a Christian 
at all anywhere in the contemporary world is to be a responsive and 
responsible missionary Christian’. 

The reader will respond with much appreciation to the Biblical 
description of the essential missionary character of Israel’s faith re- 
created by God in the Christian Church. But the real test of the 
teader’s reaction will come in the chapter on ‘Gospel Faith and a 
Method of Studying Religions’, for here one sees most clearly Perry’s 
‘theology of mission’ and his indebtedness to Dr Kraemer. Religion, 
‘as predefined in Gospel faith’, is sin (pp. 88-95). That God has not 
left Himself without witness is simply a non-directive predisposition 
to faith, so that general revelation, if the term can be used at all, has 
31 
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no place in salvation. ‘Gospel faith’ gives knowledge that man is 
willing to accept substitutes for God (p. 90). The author uses Romans |: 
23, 25, but does not refer to verses 19-22, and does not explain what 
‘natural’ man has ‘exchanged’. The reader may complain not unfai 
that Professor Perry tends to identify almost completely his own 
theology of mission with ‘Gospel faith’. One gets the impression that 
there is little or no debate among Christians on these matters. The 
core of the method seems to place it among what is nowadays sometime 
called ‘post-critical theology’. 

A highly commendable aspect of this method is its insistence that 
any theology of mission is a failure which fails to come to grips with 
cultural anthropology or to recognize that each religion is a self. 
contained, exclusive system which can be understood correctly only 
in its own terms and in the context of its total environment (p. 98 f), 
Yet, he offers a much too facile solution of the problems of under. 
standing the basic differences in eastern and western cultures and 
minds (p. 103); at this point his position, it would appear, is mor 
like the optimistic realism of a rationalist than a ‘post-critical theo 
logian’. The serious weakness of this treatment of the relation of 
Christian faith to other missionary religions is that the matter is dealt 
with on the basis of the theoretical and rationalist claims of the various 
religions, not as they are understood actually functioning in their 
normal environment. It is sometimes easier to design a neat pattem 
in the abstract than to labour effectively in the concrete. But it is to the 
author’s credit that he emphasizes that, while a kind of epistemological 
analysis of physical differences is valuable, and a consideration of the 
axiological relation of faith to reason is necessary, there is no substitute 
for the ‘personal point of contact’ in the actual environment. 

The treatment of the four ‘missionary’ religions is the less satisfactory 
part of the book. This is owing in part to the limited nature of the 
treatment, in that the author does not claim to deal with what the 
religions actually are, but what their missionaries claim them to be. 
While in many respects an excellent apologetic, the author’s inter- 
pretation of Judaism is a bone of contention with many Christians. 
Based upon Paul’s argument in Romans 11, his position claims that 
God’s intention is to preserve the historical community of Judaism 
until the Church’s mission to the Gentiles has been fulfilled. He appears 
to discount Paul’s rabbinic or forensic argument, and to ignore the fact 
that the Apostle hardly expected such an indefinite Eschaton as 
Professor Perry is here accepting. He affirms that Christians must 
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witness to Jews and some will convert; yet ‘the salvation of the 
community of Israel has been set aside until the mass of the Gentiles 
have been gathered into the Church’ (p. 221). This position not only 
sets up a peculiar kind of predeterminism (against which Jesus himself 
warned, Mk 13: 32 f.), but it freely offers a divinely provided Christian 
excuse for every Jew to reject Christ by co-operation with ‘the deep 
mysteries of God’s program’ to preserve the community of Jews. We 
would raise this question: Is it just possible that whenever Judaism 
refused to become the New Israel, all Jews made themselves Gentiles? 
It seems a ‘mysterious theological’ (p. 221) begging the question to 
say that ‘whereas God asked the Israelites (Judaism) to cease being 
his chosen people outside the Church and they refused, God is 
nevertheless faithful to his promise and will sustain them as a community 
in history to the very end’ (ibid., italics mine). One is reminded of 
Jepthah’s ‘rash vow’. If God ‘asked’ Israel to cease being His chosen 
people, He must have willed it, yet acts contrary to His will. One 
wonders why God was not faithful to His promise to the ‘ten lost 
tribes’. Or is it that the prophetic interpreters of the Remnant did not 
have available as apologetic instruments a rabbinic rhetoric and 
forensic ability of the Apostle (albeit used in the service of God’s 
universal love) and ‘an eleventh-hour fifty-five minute’ eschatology? 

One wonders what value there is in classifying Islam according to 
its claim to be the religion of the Biblical God (p. 175) when it is 
affirmed that ‘Gospel faith’ contradicts the Muslim concept of God 
as unbiblical. 

The description of modern Vedantism as representative of Hinduism 
is not adequate. Yet, the author is correct in taking this as the pre- 
dominant form in which Hinduism is presented to the western world. 
This is neo-Hinduism with its revised psychology, a responsible social 
and political concern, and a reversed attitude towards the value of 
this life. But the philosophy of Ramakrishna, Vivekananda and 
Radhakrishnan has little resemblance to the Hinduism one sees at 
home and at the temple in Calcutta, Singapore, Colombo or Bombay. 
Indeed, one may not unfairly ask whether Hinduism’s missionary 
effort to-day is not such a radical departure from its essential nature 
and history as to be considered, as some Hindus do, a radical perversion. 
It is always risky to make judgments of modern history, but a case 
might be made that the current minority claim of Hinduism to 
universalism is simply a passing phase, explained in terms of two 
centuries of contact with the West and the Indian independence 
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movement and nationalism. Certainly Hinduism in none of its present. 
day forms appears to pose such a tremendously serious challenge to 
the Christian Faith as do Buddhism and Islam. 

This volume is a valuable statement in the continuing concern of the 
Church to the Gospel mission in the world. 


L. ELBERT WETHINGTON 
MANILA, PHILIPPINES 





THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND JEWISH FEAR OF GOD 


PauLus : Die Theologie des Apostels im Lichte der jiidischen Religions- 
geschichte. By D. H. J. Scuoxps. Tiibingen: Verlag ICB Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). DM 28 and DM 32.50. 1959. 


IN this volume Dr Schoeps, who has already given us several works 
on the early history of the Church, seeks to present the position of 
Paul in early Christianity. Three extensive chapters deal with the 
Apostle’s eschatology, soteriology and doctrine of the Law, each set 
forth in contrast with the corresponding attitudes, as to the Law, of 
hellenistic Judaism and of Rabbi-ism, as well as with the ideas of pagan 
Hellenism and of the mystery cults. He then interprets Paul’s conception 
of salvation in the light of the Jewish ‘expectation’ conceived in universal 
terms. In the final chapter, on ‘perspectives of religious history’, he 
summarizes the attitudes with which Paul overstepped the boundaries 
of what is doctrinally tenable in Judaism. Dr Schoeps is convinced 
that the Apostle to Judaism’s position seen here, in the matter of faith, 
is often to be regarded as ‘grave misunderstandings’. Finally, he treats 
Paul’s critique of the Law as an unsolved problem within Judaism. 
Dr Schoeps believes, as an ‘independent historian in the field of 
religion’, that he is not ‘restricted by confessional reservation in his 
own outlook’. But none the less he also reveals in his thinking the 
Jewish counter-attitude. For all this, however, we venture the opinion 
that the book provides valuable discussion on the inner debate between 
the Church and the Jews. On pages 125 f. we read: 

The practical existence of the Church is what is new and decisively positive. But 
the position of the Jews remained the same and unchanged—before and after the 
birth of Christ—Ishmael became like Isaac. Since Christ the nations have also a 
choice—their choice, or the way out of it through Christ, the Son, to God the 


Father. But that gives the outline of an entirely new picture of salvation, which 
Judaism still owes to the world. 
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This clearly leads him to the conception of a double certainty of the 
truth, that we also find in Martin Buber. 

It would take us too far afield if we were to develop in detail Dr 
Schoeps’s attitude to the debate between Judaism and Christianity. Here 
we can only look at the way in which he sees ‘the Apostle’s critique of 
the Law as a problem within Judaism (pp. 299 ff.). He believes that he 
has seen the original ‘Saul question’ in the following way: ‘If, here and 
now, the Law does not seem to be completely fulfillable, does it not 
perhaps indicate that God’s will does not in fact spend itself in the 
Law? Can the fulfilment of the Law of Moses be, literally speaking, 
flawlessly identified with following the divine will?’ He is of the opinion 
that the following question consequently arises: “Whether an attitude 
of faith would not have to precede the fulfilling of the Law, not the 
Pauline faith in a messiah who has come, but faith in the God of Sinai, 
before obedience to the manifestations of His will is possible.’ 

Dr Schoeps then develops the theory that this attitude of faith is 
called, in Biblical terms, ‘fear of God’, ‘the Law before the Law’. Paul 
has in fact raised, out of a ‘frontier position’, a vital question for which 
tradition has remained in his debt. But his answer, that Jesus is ‘the end 
of the Law’, has unquestionably come out of Judaism. ‘Out of its 
insight into salvation’, Judaism ‘had also to reject the messianological 
depreciation of the Law’, for Judaism’s answer runs that ‘faith in God 
as the creator of the world and the revealer of the Thora and the 
redeemer of Israel and of the whole of mankind’ is ‘the basis for the 
operation of the Law’, since revelation stands before the Law. ‘Only 
when Revelation, meaning Jewish Revelation, is believed, and man 
adopts the attitude of the fear of God, can the Law be carried out in 
faith’ (p. 304). And so the word of Rabbi Chanina is still valid to-day: 
‘Everything is in the hands of heaven, except the fear of God. For the 
Scripture runs: And now, O Israel, what does the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to fear Him?’ 

In contrast, the Christian Faith is ‘no human way of existence’, but, 
rather, ‘an opus operatum which becomes possible in mankind through 
the revelation of the Christ’. But does that mean, as Dr Schoeps main- 
tains, that the fear of God takes the place in Judaism which faith 
occupies in the Christian Church, or is there not still here a funda- 
mental difference, because we do not know faith as the work of man? 
For we believe in God’s mercy and not in our faith as the work of man, 
as the Jews speak of the fear of God. 

But for Judaism, Dr Schoeps goes on, what matters is that one 
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cannot pose the question : ‘faith or works’. ‘Anyone who interprets the 
law as being of transitory dimensions has no more part in the Jewish 
inheritance’ (p. 210). ‘The new salvation principle of the connexion 
of faith with the exalted Christ . . . is an article of doctrine that 
cannot be proved from Jewish Scriptures’ (p. 220). Here we are con- 
fronted precisely, and especially where Paul speaks of Christ being ‘the 
end of the Law’, with the ‘fundamental Pauline misunderstanding’. 

If Dr Schoeps says that ‘the fear of God always remains a possibility 
for man’ (p. 313), he confronts us as Christians with the task of re. 
thinking the inner relation of Jewish fear of God and Christian faith, 
His book constitutes unanimous evidence of the fact that the Apostle’s 
final understanding can only be given to those to whom the secret of 
Christ has been revealed. And we must still notice that Dr Schoeps is 
of the conviction that all trends of thought in Paul find corresponding 
trends in Judaism, with one significant exception: the divine sonship 
of Jesus. This conception is thoroughly pagan. But is not Dr Schoeps 
labouring here under a profound misunderstanding, because he cannot 
distinguish between a deification of man, from below to above, and the 
incarnation of the Son of God, from above to below? 


GERHARD JASPER 
BETHEL BEI BIELEFELD 





RELIGIONS IN A CONTRACTING WORLD 


RELIGIONS : A Preliminary Historical and Theological Study. By D. W. 
GuNDRY. Map. Chart. London: Macmillan. 16s. New York: 
St Martin’s Press. $4.50. 1958. 


py of the most significant facts of our day is the growing nearness 
of the peoples of different continents, races and faiths. The world 
is already an uneasy neighbourhood, in which old prejudices and 
suspicions of men are being rounded off by constant contacts. It should 
be the aim of every religious man to help the development of this 
positive process of the world being drawn together, and to see that 
good neighbourly relations are not hindered by a narrow outlook 
such as the organized religions, in the past, often engendered. The 
time has come when peoples of different faiths find it easier to live 
together without hatred and enmity on the basis of religious creeds. 
There is also a revival of interest in religions throughout the world. 
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This does not mean that it will become more possible in the future 
to lump religions together to make a new world religion, superior to 
any that has existed before. In fact, religions are, and will remain to 
a great extent, closed systems to those who study from ‘without’. 
Religion is not like science or arithmetic, which can be studied dis- 
passionately and without one’s personal commitment. Religion does 
not yield up its richest treasures to an outsider. On the other hand, 
‘life is not long enough to enable us to become a disciple of each religion 
in turn; and even if it were, we should probably still be unable to 
choose from our detached standpoint’. The author calls for a deeper 
dedication to the Christian Faith in order to make possible a better 
mutual understanding and appreciation between men of different faiths. 
It is along these lines that he offers, in the present book, a ‘preliminary 
historical and theological study’ of the most important religions of the 
world. It is impossible to deal satisfactorily, within the narrow limits 
of a single volume, with a single important religion of the world. It 
is remarkable how much information Mr Gundry has packed in about 
all the important religions of the world, particularly about the monistic 
and monotheistic religions. In the nature of the case it is sketchy at 
some points and inadequate at others, but the author claims no more 
than a preliminary study suggestive along several significant lines. 

He begins with a brief historical survey of the development of 
religion, and comes out with a valuable suggestion that it is wrong to 
assume that earlier religions were necessarily less advanced and farther 
away from monotheism. Such an attitude is possibly due to the influence 
of the theory of evolution in the understanding of the development of 
religion. On the one hand it must be granted that just because a religious 
system developed chronologically early in human history, it is not, by 
virtue of that fact, essentially more advanced. On the other hand its 
ancient beginnings do not make it more ‘primitive’. Such an under- 
standing makes it possible for the writer to give a fair and sympathetic 
treatment to religions other than his own. He tries to study religions 
from close proximity, although his commitment to Christianity is felt 
throughout the treatment. 

The last chapter, ‘Religion as decision,’ provides the climax of the 
whole treatment. Here the author builds upon his main thesis that 
religious studies must lead to decision affecting both the individual and 
society. Religions which take full note of both intellect and emotion 
are better able to lead to commitment than the more philosophical 
systems of religion, such as monism. The fallacy of our age, to take 
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away from religious practices myth and sacramentalism in an effort to 
make religion more scientific, objective and philosophical, must be 
exposed. However, the other extreme, of having recourse to some 
dogmatic creed based on claimed revelation, provides no satisfactory 
solution to the religious quest of man. 

We hope that the author does not consider ‘secularization’ an evil 
thing (cf. p. 167). To posit a dialectical opposition between the secular 
and the religious has sometimes been an unwarranted development of 
the social aspect of Christian religion in the West. If religion is an 
‘existential judgment’, taking full note of the whole life, then the sacred 
and the secular must coalesce. 

We trust that this book will prove a valuable guide to those who 
seek to understand their neighbours of a different faith. Among some 
of its notable features are: a map of the world showing geographical 
distribution of the great living religions of the day, a chronological 
table outlining the history of religions and bibliographical notes. 

JOHN RADHA KRISHAN 

JABALPUR, INDIA 





MEDITATION THE CURE FOR INTELLECTUALISM? 


MEDITATION IN OST UND WEST. By FRriso MELzeR. Stuttgart: Evan- 
gelisches Verlagswerk. 1957. 


HE volume under review is but one of several books and booklets 

which Dr Melzer has written on the subject of meditation. Like 
its predecessors, it has been written from a real concern to offer a 
remedy for the ills caused by the adverse effects of western intellectualism 
and materialism. 

The sense of crisis and frustration has been very real to western 
man for many years and increasingly so in spite of all material progress. 
There has also been a tendency for some decades to turn to the East 
in groping for the light that, it is supposed, will come from that quarter. 
In the present book the anthroposophical movement of Rudolf Steiner 
from before the war is especially mentioned, but we could also think 
of the wide spread of the theosophical movement after the war, and 
the general success in the West of the missionary efforts of Buddhism 
and other Oriental, not to say exotic, religions. 

In all this there is much dilettantism and deplorable self-delusion, 
but it is quite a different matter when a man of science like Dr Melzer 
seems to join in the traditional claim of ex oriente lux. For then, both 
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the diagnosis of our time and the proposed cure should at least receive 
serious attention. 

That there is a crisis, and that something is called for, there can be 
no question. But should the remedy be sought in the East rather than 
in our own heritage, which, by the way, also originated in the East? 
To this the author answers both yes and no. He does not deny that 
the healing and renewing method of meditation has been known and 
used in the West, but he firmly maintains that we fall far behind the 
East in this respect and that a real renaissance of meditation to-day 
in the West would have to be inspired by learning from the East. 

It is quite clear that there is a great problem here from the Christian 
and theological point of view. And it is a sure sign of dilettantism if 
this problem is not felt by those who to-day turn to the East for 
spiritual guidance and help. Dr Melzer is fully aware of the problem, 
namely, how to learn from the East without falling a prey to its ways 
and methods. He states very clearly that the ways of meditation as 
practised in the East cannot be adopted as such in the West. What is 
really important is to come to know the Christian form of meditation, 
however weak or neglected, in our own religious heritage. Then the 
possibilities for developing meditation in its Christian form will increase. 

But the best way to make our knowledge of what we have more 
intelligent, Dr Melzer contends, is to know other forms of meditation 
as well. Here one is reminded of the famous saying, by one of the 
great historians of the comparative study of religion, that he who 
knows only one religion knows none. This is basically a very sound 
position. Still, one may find oneself more or less in agreement with 
the various conclusions arrived at. 

When speaking of Christian meditation the author is no doubt right 
in stating that in Roman Catholicism and in the Orthodox churches 
meditation is something much more elaborate and methodical than in 
the Evangelical churches. On the other hand, one may question whether 
this kind of over-regulated meditation is any help in overcoming the 
intellectualism of the West. Through the Reformation even meditation 
became something more spontaneous and free, and the religious ex- 
perience of faith was re-emphasized over against a mere intellectual 
consensus. It is a great question, whether the renewal for which the 
author asks should not be sought along these lines. 

At the same time the comparative method should and could be 
followed, as is the case here. No less than ten different ways of 
meditation are indicated, and most readers will find forms of meditation, 
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even in the Christian Church, that are new and strange. Precisely for 
this reason the reading should prove most stimulating. 

Many, too, will be surprised to hear that the great pioneer missionary 
to Burma, Adoniram Judson, experienced the real break through in 
his work there only after he himself had taken up meditation as part 
of his constant spiritual training for a certain time. 

If meditation can often lead into a strange world it also explains 
or throws new light on religious phenomena that would otherwise 
seem to be obscure. This is very much so in the East, but even many 
things in the Orthodox churches and in Roman Catholicism would 
become more understandable if seen from the angle of meditation. 
This is the case, for instance, with the ikons or the rosary. 

The author’s verdict on Hindu and Christian meditation is very 
important for, as an outstanding student of India and a Christian 
believer, he is able to state that there can be no question of amalga- 
mation, for the ultimate objectives are totally different. In Hinduism 
the aim is what Heiler calls ‘Versenkung’, sinking into and becoming 
one with the divine, like a drop of water that disappears into the ocean. 
In Christianity the aim is ‘Jnnerung’, inner communion with God and 
His eternal Kingdom. 

This should not, however, exclude the possibility that Indian 
Christians may adapt what is ‘real’ in Hinduism, such as the ‘morning- 
watch’, the ‘ashram’ method and other forms of spiritual training, 
There is even something for us all to learn, as Dr Melzer convincingly 
stresses, by pointing to a man like Sadhu Sundar Singh. 

From the Far East the Zen-meditation of China and Japan is 
mentioned as a real source of inspiration. While this may be true of 
Zen, as it used to be in the glorious days of the great Zen-mastets, 
the adverse effects of Zen, at least in China, are very much in evidence. 
It is also said that Zen is very un-Buddhistic, but this is quite contrary 
to the line of argument taken, for instance, by Professor Suzuki in 
his Essays in Zen Buddhism. 

As for the possibility of westerners trying the Zen-method, every 
Zen-master can show clearly how uncompromisingly Christian notions 
would have to be abandoned, if that were to be attempted. 

Dr Melzer’s main contention, however, remains unimpaired by these 
opinions and should, in our own interest and for the sake of a fuller 
and richer spiritual life, receive our most profound attention. 

G. M. REICHELT 

Tao FoNnG SHAN, HONG-KONG 
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INDIGENOUS CHURCHES IN INDONESIA 


FROM MISSION FIELD TO INDEPENDENT CHURCH: Report on a decisive 
decade in the growth of indigenous churches in Indonesia. By 
HENDRIK KRAEMER. London: SCM Press. 28s. The Hague: 
Boekencentrum. Fl. 12.50. 1959. 


N an introduction to this book Dr Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary 

of the World Council of Churches, sums up admirably the varied 
gifts of Dr Kraemer which have made him one of the foremost leaders 
in the oecumenical movement. The book itself consists of a series of 
reports written by Dr Kraemer on behalf of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church when he was working in Indonesia as a missionary. As he him- 
self comments, these reports were the result of encounters with churches 
and peoples which took place before the 1939 war and are therefore 
already ‘dated’. Certainly in his discussion of the réle of the Dutch 
Government in Indonesia generally and in the work of the Church this 
is true. At the same time, one is amazed at the prophetic insights which 
Dr Kraemer had then which are now proving to be accurate in their 
diagnosis. It is this fact that makes the book up-to-date even in the 
rapidly changing scenes in Indonesia. 

Moreover, Dr Kraemer’s gift of analysis of environmental situations 
and his ability to interpret basic human urges endure, and serve to 
aid the Church to-day as she seeks to understand the nature of the 
world within which the Gospel has to be proclaimed. His insistence 
that missionaries should not be content with book knowledge of 
peoples is specially relevant. He urges the Church and missionaries to 
engage in a ceaseless endeavour to meet with peoples, to discover in 
vital contact the character of the world-view of non-Christians. It is 
clear that this is a venture which Dr Kraemer himself has proved to 
be of exciting significance. 

One is impressed with the careful study of the habits of the peoples 
of the Indonesian archipelago which the book contains. Here Kraemer 
the scholar is manifestly at work. He probes the ‘word-world’ of the 
peoples in order to understand their religious faiths. He seeks also to 
appraise the sociological factors operative in the varied human societies 
which comprise the Indonesian world. His mind ranges freely among 
the tribes, moving into the Batak Church, the Islamic communities 
of Java and Sumatra, the Hindu background of Bali and the Chinese 
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groups scattered across the islands. This makes his study of interest to 
missionaries in most lands. 

His criticism of the failure of the Church to become indigenous, its 
temptation to ape a ‘Dutch’ Christian structure, the need for mission- 
aries to see their vocation in terms of lifelong service and the realistic 
appraisal of the weakness and strength of these younger churches, 
make his book essential reading for those on the frontiers of the world 
mission of the Church. 

BRYAN DE KRETSER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





FIRST CONVERTS BECOME MARTYRS 


MALEO EN SEKOEKOENI. By TH. WANGEMANN. Translated from German 
into Afrikaans by J. F. W. Grosskopr. Illustrated. Cape Town: 
Van Riebeeck-Vereniging. 28s. 1957. 


N 1866 and 1867, Dr Th. Wangemann, the Director of the Berlin 

Missionary Society, visited the work of his mission in South Africa. 
After his return, he published this book in 1868 in German. In it he 
gives a very accurate, sober and moving account of the beginning of 
the Society’s work in the Transvaal from 1860 till 1867. In between, 
he sketches the country, its inhabitants, the various tribes and the 
Boers, their attitudes, politics and wars, adding to the value of the 
book as a first-rate historical source. A few drawings of localities and 
persons, as seen by the author, serve as illustrations. 

The tale traces the exploits of the two pioneers, Alexander Merensky 
and Heinrich Griitzner, who were later joined by others. 

In the first part we read of the missionaries’ dangerous journey into 
a wild part of the country in an attempt to get the permission of Swaas, 
Chief of the Swazis, for mission work among his subjects. Swaas, a 
bloodthirsty tyrant, refused their request. 

In the second part is recorded the establishment of mission work 
among the Basuto tribe of Chief Maléo, with the permission and 
support of the Boer Republic in Lydenburg, the promising development 
of a Christian congregation, the growing enmity of the chief against 
the Christians, the destruction of the entire tribe in a tribal war, which 
appears as the judgment of God over Maléo’s rejection of the Gospel, 
and finally the removal of the remnants of the congregation, 130 souls, 
to a place of refuge. 
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The highlights of the book are in the third part, which deals with 
the establishment, growth, persecution and destruction of a Christian 
community in the country of another chief of the Basutos, Sekukuni. 
This king, like Maléo, accepted the missionaries kindly at first, but 
later on turned against them, persecuting them and their converts 
bitterly. One cannot read without emotion how his heart gradually 
hardened, when he experienced that more and more of his subjects 
became Christian. Unwilling to give up his polygamy, drunkenness 
and tyranny, he had no choice but to attempt to extinguish the 
Christian Faith in his country. But the more he tried, the less he 
succeeded. On the other hand, the reader cannot but be deeply moved 
by the steadfast faith and the frank witness of the Basuto Christians 
in the face of cruel torture and death. They remind him, as they 
reminded Dr Wangemann, of the Christian martyrs in the days of the 
apostles. The story is sometimes told in their own words, for Dr 
Wangemann wrote their testimonies carefully down, when he met them 
in South Africa three years after the persecution. They confront the 
reader of to-day, asking him about his own faith. 

In the last part we hear of the new station, Botshabelo (place of 
refuge), where all the refugees from Maléo’s and Sekukuni’s country 
were assembled, of the continuation and of new beginnings of the 
mission work in those parts. The seed sown by the pioneers and by 
their first converts was not sown in vain. 

The book has great human value and should find many readers. 

B. KRUGER 

PorT ELIZABETH, S. AFRICA 
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New Horizons IN LATIN AMERICA. By JOHN J. ConsiDINE. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 1958. 


Ts new day is dawning for the Roman Catholic Church in Latin 

America. Such is Father Considine’s general thesis. In 1953 the 
International Catholic Action Seminar meeting at Chimbote, Pert 
enumerated seven causes of the present unsatisfactory condition of 
the Church in Latin America. Some of the causes listed are: geographic 
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—resulting in large dioceses—racial and ethnic, poor family life, political 
causes limiting the ecclesiastical control, strong individualism in civil 
affairs, the paucity of the clergy and inadequate use of modern means 
of propaganda. 

“Remember, Padre, the Church in Latin America is no longer losing 
ground; it is winning back lost ground. Heaven knows there is a lot 
yet to be won, but despite all the prophets of doom we are winning it’ 
These are not the words of the author, but of one of the delegates to 
the Chimbote conference. Similar testimonies are presented by persons 
interviewed in the different countries. 

As the author travels from country to country, he sees evidence of 
the new programme, the patient and encouraging results and hears 
the earnest testimonies of faithful Roman Catholics of the renewal of 
the Faith. 

This book does not constitute a superficial sampling of a few Roman 
Catholic missionaries in the cities, but tells of missionaries in the cattle 
country of Matto Grosso, the jungles of the Amazon, the isolated 
regions of Argentina, the mining areas of Bolivia, among the Indians 
of the Andes, the uncivilized tribes of Bolivia, the slum areas of the 
capital cities and the villages and rural areas of Central America. 

The emphasis of the new programme is not a preaching mission 
alone but one of concern for the needs of the people. The result is a 
‘full-scale, modern, social welfare program’. The new message of the 
missionary is that the Church is concerned for the individual welfare of 
its people. The priests are leaders among the industrial workers, with 
a programme of education for children and adults, emphasis on better 
family life and co-operatives to meet different needs. The 969 missionary 
Sisters are equally devoted to the task of social uplift through schools, 
clinics, home visitation. 

One-third of the United States Roman Catholic missionary personnel 
serving oversea is at work in Latin America. There are 2,127 United 
States priests, Brothers, Sisters and lay missionaries in Latin America 
in 1958 in comparison with 489 in 1940. The Maryknoll Fathers, the 
Maryknoll Sisters, the Franciscans, the Redemptionists, the Marianists 
are some of the institutes with the larger number of workers. 

The story of the new awakening is told in the form of interesting 
personal experiences and interviews with Roman Catholic workers 
throughout Latin America. Men and women of every class testify to 
the new hope which the missionary priest has given them. 
Non-Roman Catholic readers may wish that the people of some of 
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the villages in the Amazon area visited might have rejoiced for some- 
thing more substantial than the visit of the pilgrim statue of our Lady 
of Fatima : 


The entire population of the surrounding country worked for days to prepare the 
city. The statue of our Lady came by boat downstream from Mandos. How do you 
think our Lady travelled? Naturally, in a hammock. She had made the overnight 
trip like a true Brazilian. From the shore we could see a woman standing guard, 
tenderly swinging her back and forth. What Brazilian would not have given her 
right arm to be in that woman’s place! 

When on Monday the statue left by plane to visit the Indians of the Xingu River, 
the mass sorrow at parting was poignant in the extreme. Tears poured unre- 
strainedly down thousands of cheeks as the plane disappeared over the horizon. 


The problems and weaknesses of the Church are frankly revealed. 
Any reader can readily note that Roman Catholicism of Latin America 
has not been the Catholicism known in the States and in Europe. 
Syncretism with Spiritism in Brazil and Haiti, and with the animistic 
religions among some Indian tribes, makes renewal of the Roman 
Catholic faith a paramount task. 

Again, the non-Roman Catholic reader will appreciate the three 
chapters under the heading, “The Rise of Protestantism in Latin 
America’. The analysis of the development of the Protestant movement 
is interesting and helpful. The extensive programme of the Protestant 
groups is generously recognized. There may be those, however, who 
would question the accusation expressed in regard to attacks on Roman 
Catholic church teachings and practices. ‘In open air preaching and 
Sunday-school teachings the habit of making Catholic ways the primary 
point of attack appears so consistently that one can only conclude 
that a calculated policy exists that has been established at central bases 
of tactics and strategy.’ This impression received by an American priest 
visiting the different areas of Latin America should be a real concern 
for non-Roman Catholic church leaders both in the States and in Latin 
America. 

This book should be required reading for the non-Roman Catholic 
American missionary to Latin America. Too few are aware of the two 
thousand American Roman Catholic missionaries at work in the same 
area; not many know of the extensive programme of renewal that is 
a close counterpart of the American Protestant missionary programme 
for Latin America. 

HowarD W. YODER 

New YORK 
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MISSIONS AND THE STATE 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING MISSIONS IN THE CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE (1878- 
1908). By RutH M. SLapg. Brussels: Académie royale des 
Sciences coloniales. 400 fr. B. 1959. 


HENY MORTON STANLEY returned to prominence in 
Leopoldville several years ago with the erection of a magnificent 
monument to his memory. Situated on a promontory overlooking the 
mighty Congo River, the statue of Stanley commands the view against 
the stream towards the interior of Central Africa. Tourists are naturally 
drawn to this historic look-out and they are impressed with the 
panorama before them. Leopoldville, Brazzaville, Stanley Pool—here 
is a scene that bears the names of the most renowned men in the 
history of modern Congo. 

Yet some of the significant landmarks of Congo’s history are hidden 
from view. Just below the Stanley monument, beneath the trees in 
the American Baptist Mission, stands Sims’ Chapel, constructed in 
1891 and to-day the oldest permanent building in Leopoldville. Farther 
upstream, British Baptist missionaries have erected a simple monument 
with the flue-pipes of the boiler of the Peace, Grenfell’s river steamer 
which was put into service on Stanley Pool in 1884. These monuments 
generally go unnoticed. 

History also tends to seek out the Stanleys and to overlook the 
Grenfells. English-speaking Missions in the Congo Independent State 
goes a long way towards bringing to light the hidden aspects in the 
early development of the modern Congo. The author focuses attention 
on the missionary pioneers as makers of history. Written as a doctoral 
thesis, this book cannot be considered an exhaustive history of missions. 
It is, rather, a serious study of the relationships between the Protestant 
missions and the State. The author had access to excellent primary 
sources and the result is a well-documented study. 

After tracing the beginnings of the missionary enterprise in the 
Congo, the author discusses missionary opinion of Stanley and Leopold. 
The earliest missionaries (Baptist Missionary Society and Livingstone 
Inland Mission) welcomed King Leopold’s interest and the International 
Association of the Congo. Favourable attitudes helped King Leopold 
at the Conference of Berlin, when the Independent State of the Congo 
was formed, with Leopold as virtual sovereign. 
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Protestant work expanded during the years 1885 to 1900. Contacts 
with Leopold and Stanley were for the most part cordial during this 
period. All were interested in penetrating the interior. Mission steamers 
were used by Stanley in the Emin Pacha expedition to stem Arab 
penetration from the East. Leopold, secure in his position, became 
less solicitous to retain Protestant favour. On the contrary, he encour- 
aged Belgian Roman Catholics to establish work in Congo, a move 
to counterbalance the growing strength of English-speaking missions. 

One chapter is given to a discussion of missionary methods during 
the early years. The drive towards the interior remained the compelling 
motive. From established posts, evangelists were sent out to villages. 
Schools and medical work were introduced early. Remarkable contri- 
butions were made in the linguistic approach. African languages were 
mastered ; Scriptures were translated and printed in the language of 
the people. 

The most difficult period in missionary relationships with the State 
is discussed in the final chapters. Leopold, in an effort to extract 
larger revenues from the Congo, revised his economic policy to increase 
rubber and ivory production. In the interior, this policy brought on 
abuses and atrocities. American and Swedish missionaries were the 
first to dare to raise their voices in public criticism. Later, the British 
missions threw their support behind the Reform Movement. It goes 
without saying that relationships between Protestant missions and the 
State deteriorated. Roman Catholic missions did not press for reform. 
Nevertheless, Protestant agitation influenced the action which finally 
resulted in the annexation of the Congo by Belgium in 1908. 

It is unfortunate that Miss Slade’s study ends at this point. The book 
is limited to the early period and to the English-speaking missions. 
After 1908, Protestant missions continued to increase and expand, 
though the Reform Movement left deep wounds. Sharp distinction 
was drawn between ‘national’ (Roman Catholic) and ‘non-national’ 
(Protestant) missions. The Government’s discriminatory policy gave 
a tremendous impulse to the growth of Roman Catholic missions. 
Not until 1948 did Protestant missions receive recognition and sub- 
sidies for educational work. 

A continuation of Miss Slade’s study through the years of the 
Belgian Colonial Government would throw light on the explosive 
developments in Congo to-day. The year 1959 has brought a decisive 
turning point in Congo history. Belgium solemnly declared in January 
in favour of independence for the Colony. Africans in Leopoldville 
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anticipated the Declaration with rioting that resulted in considerable 
loss of life and property. Many observers have stated that the rioting 
seemed to be directed against the State and the Roman Catholic Church, 
Why did the Protestants ‘escape’? Was it because their geographical 
location was somewhat outside the origin of the outbreak? Was it 
due to the Protestant emphasis of the separation of Church and State? 
Or was there some other reason now unknown? These are questions 
which call for a serious study of Missions-Government relations during 
the period from 1908 to 1959. 

Miss Slade’s book is the most thorough study of Congo missions to 
appear in a long time and a significant addition to the bibliography 
of the history of Protestant missions in Congo, on which there are 
hardly any authoritative works. 


ROBERT D. BONTRAGER 
LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CONGO 





MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY Lire. By W. E. 
SARGENT. London: Independent Press. 8s. 6d. 1958. 


OR an American to read this British book is an interesting experi- 
ence : stimulating, refreshing, provocative, inspiring, for the following 
reasons : 

It is comprehensive. Beginning with the development of heterosexual 
feelings in the pubescent, it concludes with a discussion of the feelings 
of the unmarried and widowed. But it is more than a sex manual. The 
chapters on “Marital Adjustments’, ‘For Better or for Worse’ and 
‘Growing Old Together’ discuss a wide variety of areas and topics. 
Special topics such as “Childless Marriages’ and “The Only Child’ are 
also included. 

It is incisive. It is not content with superficial platitudes but reveals 
the underlying emotions and motivations for many actions that disrupt 
the marriage relationship. There is also an abundance of illustrative 
cases, which give point and reality to the discussion in the text. 

It is provocative, because it pushes ahead to new areas of considera- 
tion. Not everyone will be ready to accept the chapters on ‘Triangular 
Situations’ and ‘The Unmarried’, for, indeed, much more needs to be 
said on these subjects. The author, however, comments on some 
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of the questions that must be faced if we are to give people the help 
they need. 

It is hopeful. Without blinking at the widespread failures and the 
even more widespread mediocrity among marriages to-day, the author 
exhibits a spirit of adventure that challenges the believable best in 
people. Again his case material gives a reality to a discussion of what 
marriage might be. 

It is Christian—in the best sense of that term. Throughout its pages 
run a spirit of freedom that is definitely in the Protestant tradition and 
a spirit of love that is Christlike in its power. The chapter on “The 
Place of Religion in the Family Life’ is worthy of re-reading and much 
discussion. 

This book is brief, only 125 pages, but within its limitations it does 
a superb job in presenting a basic body of material that ought to be 
pondered by those contemplating or those actually attempting to build 
a marriage. 

As the title indicates, it does not attempt to discuss theology as it 
relates to marriage. Some other recent British publications have done 
that far better than anything we have in America. 

There are a few minor points at which one might raise questions ; 
as, for instance, on page 50, where the author says that a disagreement 
should not be allowed to exist overnight. Sometimes a couple are too 
fatigued to find a creative solution to their problem without the refresh- 
ment of sleep. They do not need to be bitter. They should reaffirm 
their basic love for each other before retiring. But they may let the 
disagreement hang over until they are more rested to tackle it afresh. 

An American writing this book would certainly have given more 
discussion of money in marriage. Our increasing percentage of working 
wives and mothers creates problems for both wives and husbands. How 
the homemaking tasks are to be divided creates rdle problems for both 
the masculine and feminine members. The spending of the money, the 
many pressures toward a higher standard of living, are problems that 
definitely deplete the spiritual vitality of many of our couples. 

But there is more worth than the purchase price in Dr Sargent’s 
helpful little volume as it now stands. The pastoral counsellor will find 
it providing helpful insights and will be happy to commend it to lay 
readers. The style is quite readable and the content sound. It deserves 
a wide reading. 

WILLIAM H. GENNE 
New YorK 
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Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, Bangalore. 
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of Religion and Missions in the University of Mainz. 
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of the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India. 
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Commission on Oecumenical Mission and Relations of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA. 
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The Rev. H. D. Brgy, of the Presbyterian Church of England, is at 
work with the Presbyterian Church of Formosa. 





Reviews of books are by: The Rev. José MiGuez BonINo, Director 
of Studies, Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, at present 
engaged in graduate study at Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
the Rev. J. RussELL CHANDRAN, Principal of the United Theological 
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SouTHCOTT, Vicar of St Wilfrid’s Church, Halton, Leeds, author of The 
Parish Comes Alive; the Rev. KENNETH G. SyMcox, Secretary of the 
Fellowship of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; the Rev. 
J. BLauw, D.Th., Secretary of the Netherlands Missionary Council ; 
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1959 (3), 166-75. 644. 


jernet Luis DE ANDRADA UND DIE SOLOR- 
MISSION. Benno M. Biermann. ZMR, 
1959 (3), 176-87. 645. 


(SeL. SEBASTIAN KimurA (1565-1622), DER 
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lik, s.j. NZM, 1959 (2), 81-98. 646. 


{ZuR PROBLEMATIK DER AMERIKANISCHEN 
MISSIONSGESCHICHTE. Joh. Beckmann, 
sm.b. NZM, 1959 (2), 135-40. 647. 


History of Missionary Societies 

WITHIN THE GREEN WALL: THE STORY OF 

tHE Hoty Cross LIBERIAN MISSION 

1922-1957. Robert Erskine Campbell. 

242 all West Park, N.Y.: Holy Cross 
$3.25. 1957. 648. 


ing ‘hse Episcopal) Order of the Holy 
Cross supports and operates this mission at Bola- 
hun, Liberia. The book, by the Bishop of Liberia, 
describes the transformation of the jungle area 
through a comprehensive programme. 


II. Missionary Biography 
LIGHT IN THE JUNGLE: THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
MISSION OF LEO AND JEsstIE HALLIWELL 
ALONG THE AMAZON. Leo B. Halliwell. 
269 pp. N.Y.: David McKay. $4.50. 
1959. 649. 

The heroic and inspiring story of thirty adventur- 
ous years in the Amazon jungles as Seventh-day 
Adventist missionaries, decorated by the Brazilian 


Government for their itinerant medical work by 
river launch. 


iF ANKUNFT DER ERSTEN FRANZISKANER 


Tat WomAN Gop Lovep. Glenn D. Kittler. 
235 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover 
House. $3.95. 1959. 650. 

Anne-Marie Jayouhey, of France (1779-1851), 
became a nun against parental objections, founded 
the Sisters of St Joseph of Cluny and travelled over 

Latin American and the Caribbean in 

indefatigable service to the needy. Stirring mission- 

phy in fictional een. The heroine was 
beatified in 1350. 


Days wiTH ALBERT SCHWEITZER: A 
LAMBARENE LANDSCAPE. Frederick 
Franck. 178 pp. N.Y.: Henry Holt. 
$4. 1959. 651. 

A New York dentist, doctor, artist and writer 
— several months at Lambarene to start a 

tal clinic. An intimate and vivid portrait of 
Albert ge sa wee destroying the ‘ and 
picturing the human side of the ‘ grand docteur.’ 


THE HERO OF MOLOKAI: FATHER DAMIEN, 
OF THE LEPERS. Omer Englebert. 

a age T. Crawford, tr. 364 pp. 

Derby, N.Y.: Daughters of St Pau 

$3. 1955. 65la. 

A Roman Catholic biography of the famous 
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apostle to lepers of Molokai, Hawaiian 
Islands. Be also with the controversies in which 
Father Damien was involved. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


WALTER FREYTAG ZUM 60. 
GEBURTSTAG. Herausgegeben von Jan 
Hermelink und Hans Jochen Margull. 
515 pp. Stuttgart: ee ere Mis- 
sionsverlag. DM 19.80. 1959. 652. 
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honour of the sixtieth birthday of Professor Walter 
Freytag, Professor of Missions and Oecumenical 
and Secretary 
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vi Aissionsrat. 
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KERK. A. Th. Van Leeuwen. 174 pp. 
Portrait. Amsterdam: W. Ten Have. 
Fl. 8.50. 1959. 653. 


A review is in preparation. 


Founp Gop IN Soviet Russia. _— 
Noble and Glenn D. Everett. 192 p 
ae St Martin’s Press. $2.95. 1959. 

A young American soldier, ten years in Soviet 
imprisonment, tells an amazing story of the sur- 
vival of Christian faith in Communist concen- 
tration camps and of his own conversion. 


DISSERTATIONS ON FOREIGN 
EDUCATION. Walter Crosby Eells. 
xl+300 pp. Washington, D.C.: Nat- 
ional Education Association, Committee 
on International Relations. 1959. 654a. 

Doctors’ dissertations and Masters’ theses, 
written at American Universities and Colleges con- 
cerning Education or Educators in Foreign Coun- 
tries and Education of Groups of Foreign Birth or 
Ancestry in the United States 1884-1958 


TCHRISTENTUM UND Whiiahasiitiie IN 


ABESSINIEN. Giinter Lanczkowski. Deut- 
or ana (Gottingen), 1959 


See also 765 (Eastern Orthodoxy in Oecumenical 
—— : ; 776 (Russian Orthodox Mission to 
slam, 
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Japan 


Richard K. Beardsley, 
John W. Hall and Robert E. Ward. 498 


pp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $8.75. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 65s. 1959. 656. 


A comprehensive and informative study of a 
typical nal Japanese rural a (Nilike, 
western Lamon = — ure, economic 
relationships, lan: politics, religions, etc. 
yy ree dg ed skilled University of 
Michigan team. —_ of “the 24 households was 
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City Lire In Japan: A Stupy OF A Tokyo 
Warp. R. P. Dore. 472 pp. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of ornia Press. 
$6.75. 1958. 657. 

A —— sociological survey made in the 
Shit ward of Tokyo city, providing 
valua ag information on social organization, 
standards of li 
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Christian art in Japan, 1549-1639, reproductions 
of over = hundred polation other art 
full descriptive text in Japanese. 


THE ahaa Curist. Yoshiro Nagayo. 
yo pp. N.Y.: Taplinger. $3.50. 1959 


wenden of an unusual Ja: 
thro 


y of ths 17th Mindy Moy 0 the Tokugawa 
Dynasty the 17th century suffered bitter per- 
became martyrs for their faith. 


tLe ea UNIVERSITAIRE DU JAPON. H. 
Van Straelen. Eglise Vivante (Paris, 
Louvain), 1959 (mars-avr.), 97-105. 66/. 


UNDERSTANDING JAPAN AND THE JAPAN- 
a Il. A Brief Survey of Japan’s 
oy Kazutaka Watanabe. JCQ, 
1959 (Apr.), 140-4. 662. 


TL’ ANALYSE MARXISTE DE LA CONJONCTURE 
JAPONAISE. Hervé Chaigne, o.f.m. Ryth- 
— du Monde (Bruges), 1959 (2), 107-23. 


See also 644 (Coming of first Franciscan) ; 646 
= Sebastian Kimura); 760 (Protestantism in 


China 


CHINA IN WESTERN LITERATURE: A CON- 
TINUATION OF CORDIER’S BIBLIOTHECA 
Smnica. Tung-Li Yuan, comp. 802 pp. 
New Haven: Far Eastern Publications, 
Yale University. $12.50. 1958. 664. 

A monumental successfully com- 
leted, = over d titles, by 
and foreign a M., Missionary and 

literature is well represented. 


THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES. 
Hui-Chen Wang Liu. 264 pp. Locust 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, $5,509, 
1959. 665. we ” 


A unique enquiry into the sates, Organization 
and influenceof the traditional Chinese tsu, or clan, 
through ere of written rules of conduct in 15] 
clan A distinctive contribution to the! 
sociology of ‘China by a Chinese woman scholar, 

THE OPIUM WAR THROUGH CHINESE Eyss, 
Arthur Waley. 257 pp. N.Y.: Mac. 
millan. $4.75. 1958. 

Included for American imprint. 

So_p FOR SILVER: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Janet Lim. 252 P. Cleveland: World 
Publishing Co. § 95. 1958. 667. 

From —~+) at the age of eight to matron of 
St Andrew’s pital, yen, ap Rok at 36: the auto. 
biography of Janet Lim, ic 
woman, through war and much tragic testing, 

{Diz BESEITIGUNG DES STAATLICHEN Pai- 
FUNGSSYSTEMS IN CHINA IM JAHRE 1995, 
Thre Bedeut fiir den Zusammenbruch 
des traditionellen chinesischen Staates, 
Wolfgang Franke. Saeculum (Freiburg) 
Brsg., Miinchen), 1959 (1), 103-8. 668, 

TDOPPELSPRUCHE AUF DEN TORSAULEN DR 

P. I. Thiel. 


RABHAINE. .  Sinologica 
(Basel), 1959 (1), 25-56. 669. 

TVoR DEN ToREN CHINAS. Helmut Thie 

a. at (Witten-Berlin), 1959 (2), 


South-East Asia 
(Hongkong, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, Philippines) 
THE DRAGON’s SEED: PEKING AND 
OVERSEAS CHINESE. Robert S. Elegant! 
oo ae ral St Martin’s Press. $4.95, 


A realistic and comprehensive report on th 
oversea Chinese of Southeast Asia who are eo 











their assimilation in their adopted | 
Deserves attention in view of the recent victory 
the left-wing People’s Action Party in Singapor. 
VreT-NAM: THE First Five YEARS: AN 
INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM. Richard vt 
Lindholm, ed. 365 pp. East 
Michigan "State University Press. 
1959. 672. 
Contributors from six nations discuss aspects d 
recovery and reconstruction in S. Vietnam 
Throws much light on facts, trends, and di 
in Free Vietnam’s surprising progress since 1954. 
Maaya. Norton Ginsburg and ‘ 
F. Roberts, Jr. 533 pp. Seattle: 
vaaly of Washington Reon. $6. 1958, 


of specialists in many fields at the Uni 
© surveys the newly i 





A grow 
versity o 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore. Ini 
description and interpretation of life in these 
states and the problems they face. 









tin, $5,59,) {L8 MOUVEMENT PANTJA SILA EN INDON- 

fsiz. J. _. sain) 1939, = Seek 
organization Ss, uvain), mars—avr.), 

$e (su, Or clan, ary 674. 

adoct in 153i 

aa a India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


INESE Eyzs| THE DRAVIDA KAZHAGAM: A_ REVOLT 

-Y.: Mac.| AGAINST — P. D. Devanan- 

' dan. 30 Bangalore: Christian 

Institute er tthe Study of Religion and 

Society. 1959. (To be published shortly 

by the Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 

i Calcutta.) 675. 

study of a significant movement i 

see “al Indian dain which is concerned > 4 

nese Christian rights of non-Brahmins and which visualizes a 

c testing, separate State of Dravidastan. 

CHEN Pri.) A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI 

AHRE 1905, SysTEM. Thomas C. Beidelman. 86 pp. 

mmenbrych| Locust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin. 

en Staate,| $2.50. 1959. 676. 

The Indian jajmani system of social and economic 

A ae | oe teen ae ante eee 

suchiiiel died with sespect fo" distribution of power and 
Sinologia resulting confliess. “Ki scholarly research by a 

young American , eae 

‘mut The} ALL MEN ARE BrorHERS: LIFE AND 

), 1959 0 THOUGHTS OF MAHATMA GANDHI AS 
’ TOLD IN HIS OWN Worps. Mahatma 
Gandhi. 196 pp. N.Y.: Columbia 
University Press. $4.75. 1958. 677. 

iailand, ie Uta calactien tated ot atten 

ope. ora 

*hilippines) Eablogreshy. a at: 

My BuRMA: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
PRESIDENT. U Ba U. 206 pp. N.Y.: 
Taplinger. $4.50. 1959. 678. 

The President of Burma presents his own drama- 
tic story and that of Burma’s coming to independ- 

ence. Readable as literature, important as a 
| historical document. 

nega ge at AND AGRARIAN RE- 
FORMS. Bhatty. NCCR, 1959 
Gune July), 58-33" 679. 

tMoper INDIAN PA RONTGENPLAT. Bengt 
Sundkler. SMT, 1959 (2), 107-15. 680. 

See also 802 (Sadhu Sundar Singh). 


Central Asia 


{Die POLITISCHE SITUATION IM _HEUTIGEN 
Girja K. Mookerjee. Universitas 
(Stuttgart), 1959 (2), 159-66. 681. 


{Die GESICHTSBEMALUN TIBETER. 
pogbert Hummel. Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
og (Braunschweig), 1958 (2), 281-4. 


The Near East and North Africa 


| MIDDLE East in Crisis: A HISTORICAL 
AND DOCUMENTARY Review. Carol A. 
Fisher and Fred Krinsky. 213 pp. 


33 
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yracuse: Syracuse University Press. 
a gm 683. 
geography, economic 


summarizes history 
coane and international relatio: mships. Part 2 
contains 48 yas = ag Gays for the period 
from the Suez crisis the American lan 
sanpees. A lucid Pd andl by Harland 


THE EpiscopAL CHURCH AND THE MIDDLE 
East. Charles Thorley Bridgeman. 40 
pp. N.Y.: Morehouse-Goreham. 85 
cents. 1959. 684. 

Excellent brief survey of Anglican missions in 
the Middle East and description of the ‘ Episcopal 
Church in the Middle East ’, with its five bishoprics. 
A closing chapter on missionary strategy. 


THE PASSING OF TRADITIONAL SOCIETY: 
MODERNIZING THE MIDDLE East. Daniel 
Lerner. 466 pp. Glencoe, Ill.: The 

Free Press. $7.50. 1958. 685. 


An outstanding sociolo ~ go treatise, based upon 
a decade of survey and research, with critical 


for the Middle fe East and all the be and on the 
important réle of mass media. 


JORDAN A STATE OF TENSION. Benjamin 
Shwadran. 436 pp. N.Y.: Council for 
Middle Eastern Affairs Press. $7. 
1959. 686. 


The turbulent history of Jordan from pre- 
historic Sas to how present involvement in 


tion of future possibilities. The author is editor of 
Middle Eastern Affairs. 


THE SoviET UNION AND THE MIDDLE ne 
Walter Z. Laqueur. 366 pp. NY : Praege: 
$6. London: Routledge. 35s. 1959. 687. 

The development of Soviet attitudes and policies 
toward the Middle East from the early ’twenties 
to the present time. Based ly on Soviet source 
materials, the book appraises conten forces 
of communism, nationalism and western influence. 
4 one graphic pont gry and interpretation by a British 

olar 


A Survey oF NorTH-West AFRICA (THE 
Maauris). Edited by Nevill Barbour. 
xii+406 pp. —_. London: Oxford 
University Press. 35s. 1959. 688. 

A review is in preparation. 
TDE QUELQUES ASPECTS SORELIENS DU 


NATIONALISME ARABE. A. Forradji. Ryth- 
— du Monde (Bruges), 1959 Q),. 96-106. 


Africa (General) 
TRANSITION IN AFRICA. STUDIES IN POLI- 
TICAL ADAPTATION. Gwendolyn M. 
Carter and William O. Brown, ed. 158 pp. 
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Boston: Boston University, African 
Research and Studies Program. $3. 
1958. 690. 
Papers meetings of the American Political 
sce “Assocation in 1956, Sootins fe with 
Siren: ya. "Extensive. bibliography, 


ry and Myrta 
Ross. 183 p N.Y.: Friendship Press. 
Illus. $3.50 and $1.95. 1959. 691. 

Sets cee eon 


beloved missionary couple. 
PORTUGUESE AFRICA. James Duffy. vi+ 
389 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
——— Press. 38s. 1959. 692. 


fi lly documented history 
ola and Mozam- 





In tanding 
Africa. ‘The author believes that large scale re- 
forms are needed in Portuguese policy. 
+CULTURE AFRICAINE ET DECOLONISATION. 
J. Bruls. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 


1959 — 109-16. oe 
TSvart M Bengt 
Sundkler. SM SMT, 71959 (2) (2), 96.106, sal 


+AFRIKANER UND WEIssE. Hans J 
Deutsche Rundschau (Baden-Baden), 1 
(7), 586-92. 695. 

TRELIGIOSER NATIONALISMUS 


a EMZ, 1959 Guli), O71 106. 
6 


West Africa 
(From the pega to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


SAVANNAH Nomaps: A Study of the 
Wodaabe Pastoral Fulani of Western 
Bornu “or . Stenning. Region, 


A review is in anpenine. 
Tue ASHANTI: A ProupD PEOPLE. Robert 
A. Systad. 212 pe. New Brunswick, 


N.J.: Rutgers University Press. $5. 
1958. 698. 

The Ashanti tribe of central Ghana vividly 
ge ge A ge - and 


wife, who lived among them for a year. 

Includes a brief evaluation of Christian missions. 

THE LAND AND ag OF West AFRICA. 
C. R. Niven. — N.Y.: Macmillan. 
$1.50. 1958. 6 


The Gambia, Sierra Leone, yo = By 
simply portrayed by an eminent scholar. Svm- 
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pathetic to Christian 
pepe aera of Cees. “The Lands and Rest 


te HARMLESS Peop.e. Elizabeth Marshal) 
Thomas. 266 pp. N.Y.: Knopf. $4.75, 
1959. 700. 
The f 
the Kalahari Desert, £ W. Africa, told in beeetlg 
rose which makes this strange area and its people 
ive vividly for reader. 

TEIN RossEAu-SCHUELER IN AFRIKA: Pay] 
Erdmann Isert in Guinea, 1783-1789, 
ae EMM, 1959 (2), 72-84, 


TSOCIOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE DANS LE Suwup- 
CAMEROUN. Jacques Binet. Le Monk 
Non-Chrétien (Paris), 1959 (juillet-déc,), 
153-84. 702. 

+Dre LIBATION ALS TRADITIONELLEN KUuLt- 
FORM IN GHANA: EIN BEITRAG ZUM 
THEMA AKKOMMODATION. Hugo Huber, 
s.v.d. NZM, 1959 (2), 120-34. 703. 


TNOTAS SOBRE OS MOVIMENTOS MIGRAT- 
ORIOS DA POPULACAO NATURAL DA Guint 
PortuGugesa. Antonio Carreira e Artur 
Martins de Meireles. Boletim Cultural 
da Guiné Portuguesa (Bissau), 1959 (Jan), 
7-19. 704. 

+Zum STAND DES KULTURWANDELS BEI DEN 
NALUS IN FRANZOSISCH-GUINEA. Werner 
Rutz. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (Brau- 
schweig), 1958 (2), 257-60. 705. 

See also 648 (Holy Cross Liberian Mission); 
766a <, African Religion); 788 (Islam in Porte 
guese Guinea). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the 
Juba river) 

THE MuGwe, A FAILING PROPHET: A 
Stupy OF A RELIGIOUS AND PUBLIC 
DIGNITARY OF THE MERU OF KENYA. 
B. BERNADI. xvi+211 pp. Illus. map. 
London: Oxford University Press, for 
the International African Institute. 25s. 
1959. 706. 


A review is in preparation. 





KENYA: HANGING IN THE MIDDLE WAY: 
Keith Cole. 120 pp. London: Highway 
Press. 5s. 1959. 707. 

Old and new ways, conflicts and crises, Christias 
reconciliation and new = ater Cedric intro- 
duction to Kenya’s poottoms to-day and the work 
of the Church there. 

REPORT OF THE NYASALAND COMMISSION OF 
INQuIRY. Presented to Parliament by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Command of Her Majesty, July 1959. 
viii+ 146 p pp. Map. London: HMSO. Is 
1959. 70 


The ‘ Deviin Report ’ on ‘ the recent disturbances 
in Nyasaland and the events leading up to them’. 





1959 (J 


{Das Ei 
Koch. 
schwei 
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{PROBLEMES D’EDUCATION ~~ EN 
AFRIQUE CENTRALE. R. P. Blaise Favre, 
o.f.m. cap. NZM, 1959 (2), 99-119. 708. 


fINDEPENDENCY IN East Arrica. F. B. 
Welbourn. Ecumenical pre (Geneva), 
1959 (July), 430-6. 71 


#{Das EIGENTUM BEI DEN Tussi. Gerd 
Koch. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (Braun- 
schweig), 1958 (2), 198-223. 710. 


South Africa 


(From South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
‘RESERVES’: THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
THE TOMLINSON COMMISSION’S RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ARE BEING IMPLEMENTED. 
Muriel Horrell. 26 pp. Johannesburg: 
S. African Institute of Race Relations. 
Is. 6d. 1959. 

No. 3—1959 in the Institute’s ‘ Fact Paper’ series, 


RACIALISM AND THE TRADE UNIONS. Muriel 
Horrell. 50 pp. Johannesburg: S. 
African Institute of Race Relations. 
4s. 6d. 1959. 7Jla. 


Traces the tT of industrialism in S. Africa, 
with its radi demands on African 


ye ey regards mixed. or separated 
Unions and presents fact of separation as 
some which the pressure of workers’ ideals 
must in long run remove. 


America and the West Indies 


THE NortH ALASKAN Eskimo: A Stupy 
“ weg AND Society. Robert F 


ncer. p. Washington, D.C.: 
onal og inting . $2.50. 
1959. 712. 


Detailed ethnographic study of the few thousand 
North Alaska Eskimos; good scientific research 
and a vivid and readable description of life and 
culture. A section on religious beliefs and the 
influence of Christianity. 


LAND REFORM AND Democracy. Clarence 
Senior. 269 Pe: Gainesville, Fla.: Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. $6.75. 1958. 


713. 
Laguna, cotton-growing region of north-central 
Mexico, is the obiect pa Bi study in land reform, 
its relation to population, economic and social 
effects and democratic im; tions. The outcome 
oy Fhe gp ty * Neither 
Roman Catholic nor Protestant churches offer 
leadership toward democracy in public affairs.’ 
MINISTRY TO TURBULENT AMERICA: A 
HIsTORY OF may one AMERICAN tg 
Home Mission Society COVERING 
FirTH QUARTER CENTURY, 1932-1957. 


G. Pitt Beers. aes pe Chicago: Judson 
Press. $2.50. 1957. 714. 
sae Stpneeetive Seek, intetes's aster co 


CHURCH GROWTH AND MISSION IN JAMAICA. 
Donald McGavran. 61 pp. Privately 
oper 1958. 715. 

rt of a su in which the author applies 

B pm gg Be princi of Saaca, of church growth 

lex ap | of Jamaica. The problem 

A comme timacy pose for the 
Church is fi y nA 

PORTRAIT OF HALF A CENTURY: FIFTY 
YEARS OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN BRAZIL 
(1859-1910). Robert Leonard McIntire. 
432 pp. Ph.D. Dissertation, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Mimeographed. 
No price. 1959. 716. 

Three chapters of historical and social back- 
ground, and then the detailed, well-o 
narrative of the first half cent * Presbyterian 
missions and church life in B A timely study 
at the centenary of Brazilian Bde A 

Harvest MOON ON THE AMAZON. Rose- 
mary Cunningham. 151 pp. Grand 
— Mich.: Zondervan. $2.50. 


Ruperionces of the Unevangelized Fields Mission 
in the far reaches of the Amazon River, described 
in story form by an enthusiastic missionary wife. 

TFORSCHUNGSPROBLEME ZUR GESCHICHTE 
DER RELIGION UND IHRER BEDEUTUNG 
IN DEN KOLONISATION EN AMERIKAS. 
Richard Konetzke. Saeculum (Freiburg/ 
Brsg., Miinchen), 1959 (1), 82-102. 7/8. 

See also 730 (From Missions to Mission in Latin 

America); 758 (Protestantism in Latin America). 
The Pacific Islands 
{TODESZAUBER IN NORDOST-NEUGUINEA. 

Carl A. Schmitz. Paideuma (Wiesbaden), 
1959 (1), 35-67. 719. 
See also 759 (Church in Sumatra). 


Fields (General) 

CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN THE EMERG- 
ING WoRLD ECONOMIC SITUATION: THE 
POPULATION EXPLOSION, INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION, AND WORLD MISSION; PAPERS OF 
A SEMINAR FOR MISSION BOARD EXECU- 
TIVES AND PROFESSORS OF MISSIONS. 
«aaa University of Chicago. 1959. 


Eleven pa of a seminar sponsored by the 
Federated logical Faculty, University of 
Chicago, March 9-12, 1959. Stimulating studies, 
with a concluding statement on ‘ the a 
of the mission boards and young chi 
steps’. 


TINDIVIDUUM UND GESELLSCHAFT IN DER 
RELIGION DER NATURVOLKER. Robert 
J. Lowie. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 
(Braunschweig), 1958 (2), 161-9. 72J. 
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DER MENSCH IN DER BEGEGNUNG ASIENS 
Rosenkranz. 


MIT DEM WESTEN. 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 
(Tiibingen), 1959 (1), 110-27. 722. 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


lee kien, bodies ©. aoe nN 
van utt, Dou 
N.Y.: ate. we Foreign 
sion Association. $1. 1959. 723. 
Statistics of N. American forei missions, 


es of the IFMA, and s articles on 
iodoaacy conte. 


er ViTAM: THE SECOND MEETING OF 
CHRISTIAN PEACE CONFERENCE, 
a, —_ 16th-19th, 1959. 110 pp. 
Prague: umenical Institute of the 
Comenius-Faculty. 1959. 724. 
The Message of the conference, the main ad- 
committee recommendations, list of 
participants and other relevant material. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
PauLus: Dre THEOLOGIE DES APOSTELS 


PauLus IM LICHTE DER JUDISCHEN 
mem gag Hans-Joachim 


Schoeps eg 7 Eee g Verlag 
LC.B. Mohs DM 32.50. 
1959. 725. 


See review, p. 472. 


Tue GospeL IN Dispute: THE RELATION 
OF CHRISTIAN FAITH TO ao 7. 
ARY RELIGIONS. Edmund Pe: 230 p 
N.Y.: Doubleday. $3.95. 1938, 726° 

See review, p. 469. 

Missio Dei: Einfiihrung in eine Theologie 
der Mission. Georg F. Vicedom. 104 p Bp. 
Miinchen : Chr. Kaiser Verlag. DM 6. 
1958. 727. 

See review, p. 455. 


THE UNFINISHED TASK. Stephen Neill. 
228 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
Press and Lutterworth Press. 12s. 6d. 
1957. 728. 

See review, p. 455. 


WHat Is EVANGELISM? Douglas Web- 
ster. 194 Pp. London: Highway Press. 
5s. 1959. 729. 

See review, p. 455. 


From MiIsSIONS TO MISSION IN LATIN 
America. Study Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Co-o tion in Latin 


13 pp. respectively. 


pera America, 
November 6-8, 1958. 4 vols, 15, 19, 19, 
-Y.: NCCC 
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oe. Four for $1. or 25 cents each. 


Informative papers by K. S. Latourette: ‘ The 
early x 


K. Means: ‘The 

mission boards and the evangelical churches in 
Latin America’. 

THE CHRISTIAN MISSION FOR TODAY: Five 
ADDRESSES PRESENTED TO THE NINTH 
ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE DIVISION OF 
ForEIGN Missions, NCCC. N.Y.: Div- 
— of Foreign Missions, NCCC, 1958, 


rae W 


Addresses by R. Norris Wilson, Vi 
John Coventry Smith, Paul C. Em; ot 
Carpenter, on ee phases 
Mission for Today 


THe CHURCH, THE LAYMAN AND THE 


MODERN Wor D. George H. Tavard. 
a N.Y.: Macmillan. $2.50. 1959. 


pone as an ot mal ¢e Roman Catholic 

lay movements, this little book 
into a theological study of the Roman 
Church in the technological world, the revolution- 
ary society and the religious confusions of to-day. 
Written in an irenic sp 

La ADAPTACION seein COLECCION 
DE TRABAJOS PRESENTADOS A LA X Y XI 
SEMANAS INTENSIVAS DE ORIENTACION 
MISIONERA CELEBRADAS EN BURGOS RE- 
SPECTIVAMENTE DEL 6 AL 13 DE AGOSTO 
DE 1957 y 1958. xxxv+479 pp. Burgos: 
Instituto Espafiol de San Francisco 
= para Misiones Extranjeras. 1959 


The papers delivered at the 10th and 11th annual 
conferences on missionary orientation, at 

on the theme of ‘ missionary adaptation’, presen 
in the light of: theology, ecclesiastical iegislation, 
the Liturgy. thodology in the 
pmell mp religions ney: cultures, modern geo- 
politics and the missionary apostolate of the rear- 
guard. 

TLa ADAPTACION MISIONERA: Coleccion 
de Trabajos presentados a la X y XI 
Semanas Intensivas de Orientacién Mis- 
ionera, celebradas en Burgos respectiva- 
mente del 6 al 13 de iano de 1957 ie 
1958. Misiones Extranieras (B 
1958-9 (Enero-Julio y Julio-Diciem oak 
whole number. 734 


{STUDENTER OCH MISSION: ETT MOJLIGHE- 
TERNAS JuBILEUM, Sverker Bernander; 
1884-1959, MISSIONSUPPGIFTER OCH 
STUDENTANSVAR, Gunnar Weman; EN 
NY OPPENHET?, Carl Hallencreutz; GLIMT 
FRA aay ® ss STUDENTER- 

VERDEN, Johannes Aagaard. SMT, 1959 

(2), 5595 735. 
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sm {THE MISSIONARY NATURE OF THE CHURCH: CHRISTIAN LIVING IN MISSION LANDS: 
The ae ON THE CHRISTIAN FAITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORDHAM UNI- 
n Latin D OTHER RELIGIONS. Austin Fulton. VERSITY CONFERENCE OF MISSION _— 
sowing IRM, 1959 (Oct.). 389-97 736. ——— a Net + acm J. 
> North feaeeuNG UND SENDUNO. Jochen Mar- ran wing, $.j., ed. 
ie gull. EMZ, 1959 (Mai), 65-75. 737. — University Press. $F 80. 1 1959. 
{WERBUNG ODER Dienst. Johannes Alt- 
Five | _ hausen. EMZ, 1959 (Juli), 106-114. 738. seliglous' education in mission lands’ training of 
ie) (ae ae emacs Ponce vip Be mental ie and Sunday worship, the role of home 
FACHHEIT . family Chris’ uence on society. 
: Dy Ohm. ZMR, 1959 (3), 161-5. 739. Advocates marked adaptations to indigenous 
* 1958 BL M ey ; 
» | fCuRIsToPH BLUMHARDT UND DIE MISSION. See also 708 (Problems in Central Africa). 
W. Bieder. EMM, 1959 (2), 54-66. 740. 
A. Dire LAIENFRAGE IN OKUMENISCHER SICHT. Medical 


Shestian Hans-Ruedi Weber. Okumenische Rund- 
schau (Hamburg), 1959 (Juli), 105-22. | tMEDIZINISCHER EINSATZ IN OSTASIEN : BER- 
741. ICHT UBER DIE CHRISTLICHE ARZTEKON- 


at Fi S0, "Got Rice. EME. 199 
' ot 
1959, VIII. Missionary Methods (Mai), 75-83. 748. 
Catholic hs 
develops PLANTING AND rene or MisSION- Social and Industrial 
: ARY CHURCHES. Jo evius. RELA 
lution | edition. 92 pp. Philadelphia: Reformed y,,ASk,0F TAP — oe og as 
and Presbyterian Publishing Co. $1.50. Working Party of the and Indus- 
scram ppt ae Novies's famons bockist, ten it! Council. The Church | Assembly, 
: Nevius’s famous Board for Social Responsibility 
ae. Fo lont, missioner of thy Onhodos Pustyeran London: Church Information Office. 
OS RE- Church in Korea. Is. 6d. 1959. 748a. 
\GosTo | WirNessiING. Raymond H. Saxe, et al. 53 Comatene 20 gutvanes caniited to on A wy — 
urgos: . N.Y.: Interdenominational Foreign = age of which ioe report ‘ The National 
_— ission Assn. 50 cents. 1959. 743. Church and the Social Order’. . 
, at ae bine ee ee es ie TURBAN AND INDUsTRIAL Missions. Henry 
— Foreign Mission Assn., March, 1959. zh Jones. Peon yA BMY) q, a 
. issionary Researc rary * 
ee Bible Translation and Distribution (June 15). 749. 
—“K eae ae ae bang = ery 
AMERICAN ee Society. Jo Christian 
Papo Gibson. 304 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical Lénentane 
Library. $3. 7 1958. 744. THE PROVISION OF POPULAR READING 
leccion cnt American Bible Society, from the early joa je ari A cotanion of one or 
Cy XI | tfamslotions, edventares around the world, dim.  fecuaical papers compiled an 
; culti . - yy Charles Granston Richards, Director, 
we seentiasae, cmmenses East African Literature Bureau. 298 pp 
1957 y Education com: _. = is 1050 rr 
jurgos), | SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY IN THE TROPICS. og 
embre), | T. R. Batten. x+177 pp. London: guna int Goscoumente,, M e"brides the gap 
i University Press. 12s. 6d. 1959. between the literacy primer and the normal pro- 
anal ductions of publishing houses ’. 
sander; “ review is in preperation. THe Way To Happiness: A MISSIONARY 
occu | THE SUNDAY ScHooL AND Missions. W. L. MANUAL OF CATHOLIC Doctrine. Bern- 
n; EN Howse. 146 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: ard F. Meyer. 320 pp. Maryknoll, NY: 
- GLIMT Convention Press. $1.25. 1957. 746. Maryknoll Publications. $2. 1958. 751. 
DENTER- Importance of the Sunday-school and its un- Roman Catholic textbook for catechists and 
T, 1959 developed possibilities in relation to the Church’s fertiouteety for lay volunteers, suitable for trans- 


ot Useful tion or adaptation. Ravesting expeutien of ES 
constituency for Cane i on missionary teaching which t leaders 
would do well to study. 
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General Discussion of Methods 


A New M a 708, 2 ew Ace. Alan 
Walker. 143 y Rate : Abingdon Press. 
gel 1959. dl 


ote Fare Se = 
By an outstanding Australian evangelist. . . 

TMUSIQUE AFRICAINE ET MUSIQUE SACREE. 
J. B. Obama. Eglise Vivante 
Louvain), 1959, (mars-avr.), 119-27. 753. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


tCutna-SaaT 1M SturRM. Versuch einer 
Rechenschaft iiber die China-Mission, I. 
Johannes Beckmann. Wort und Wahrheit 
(Freiburg/Brsg.), 1959 (3), 165-78. 754. 


tZwISCHEN KONFUZIUS UND REVOLUTION. 
Versuch einer kritischen Rechenschaft 
iiber die _o= Mission, II. Johannes 
Beckmann. Wort und Wahrheit (Freiburg/ 
Brsg.), 1959 (4), 257-72. 755. 


{JENSEITS VON PEKING UND SCHANGHAI. 
Versuch einer kritischen Rechenschaft 
iiber die China-Mission, III. Johannes 
Beckmann. Wort und Wahrheit (Frei- 
burg Brsg.), 1959 (5), 325-32. 756. 


TMANILAL PAREKH, DER  CHRISTLICHE 
GANDHI. Eine Autobiographie. Ernst 
Benz. Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geis- 
tesgeschichte (Kéin), 1959 (2), 152-6. 757. 


TDER PROTESTANTISMUS IN LATEINAMERIKA. 
Marcel Pradervand. EMM, 1959 (2), 
67-72. 758. 


tLe MIRACLE DE L’EGLISE DE SUMATRA. 
H. Berner. Le Monde Non-Chrétien 
(Paris), 1958 (juillet-déc.), 204-28. 759. 


{Protestantism in Japan: The Kumamoto 
‘Gateway’. Theme articles : The Kuma- 
moto ‘Gateway’. Frank Cary ; Dosh- 
isha and the Kumamoto Band. Hisashi 
Mitsui ; Seeking Freedom in Christ. 
Yozo Yuasa. Related ne: ; aes 
Protestant Century: ly 
Meiji Period; The Historical siatbians, 
of Japanese Christianity. Ren Ishiwara ; 
Are Baptists Protestants? F. Calvin 
Parker. TCO, 1959 (Apr.), 103-35. 760. 


See also 763 (Asian Churches in Oecumenical 
Movement). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


THE ECUMENICAL ERA IN CHURCH AND 
Society: A Symposium IN HONoR OF 
JoHN A. Mackay. Edward J. Jurji, ed. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSSIONS 


$5. 1959, 
A y of oecumenical leaders honour Presi. 


238 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
761. 


dent ackay upon his retirement, with essays of a 
—_ order. A fine contribution to oecumenical 
iterature. 


+Ptus’ XII. POLITISCHE PROPHETIE UND DEE 
OexumMene. Zum Werden eines ‘ Wel: 
wissens ’. J. P. Michael. Wort und W 
heit (Freiburg/Brsg.) 1959 (1), 5-15. 762, 


{THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ASIAN CHURCHES 
IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. W. A, 
Visser’t Hooft. Ecumenical Review (Gen- 
eva), 1959 (July), 365-76. 763. 

tWorLD CONFESSIONALISM AND ye 
STRATEGY. Lewis M. Mudge menical 
— (Geneva), 1959 Saiyy” "379-93 


Pw ‘CONTRIBUTION OF EASTERN ORTHO- 
DOXY TO THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, 
Archbishop Iakovos. Ecumenical Review, 
1959 (July), 394-404. 765. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
INTRODUCING ANIMISM. Sogo Megs o 

William A. Smalley. ie 
Friendship Press. 90 Mi. 59. 66 


The ripe scholarship of two Christian ani 
gists, combined with a lucid and expressive style for 
general readers, makes this a fine, brief introduc 
tion to animism and all kinds of primitive religion. 
A final chapter on ‘ the importance of tianity’. 


Religions of Africa 

OEDIPUS AND JoB IN WEST AFRICAN RELIG 
ION. Meyer Fortes. 81 pp. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 64. 
1959. 766a. 

A review is in preparation. 

T+PRIERES PAIENNES D’AFRIQUE NOIRE. A. 
Gillés de Pélichy. Rythmes du Monk 
(Bruges), 1959 (1), 2-24. 767. 

See also 703 (Libation in Ghana). 


Religions of India 
THE RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT: THE WORLD 
yer oF Hinpuism. V. C. Samuel 
35 pp. Bangalore: Christian Institute 
7 the Study. of Religion and Society. 
195 68. 


An interpretation for Christians of an important 
development in Hinduism today, with a wy 4 
A Chris to sh 


tian Evaluation’, which seeks 
Hindu readers the difficulties which Christias 
eed in the religious emphasis of the move 
men’ 

THINDU MISSION TO THE 
ee. IRM, 1959 (Oct. ‘< 98. 


ET 
Vaudevil 
1959 (1). 


{BUDDHISN 
IRM, 19 


(N.Y.), 
{BUDDHIS! 

IN TOK’ 

1959 (3 


{Zum VER 
IN CuI 
BUDDHI 


(Freibu 
73-81. 


Crry OF \ 
Ka 





{KaBIR ET LA RELIGION INTERIEURE. Ch. 
Vaudeville. Rythmes du Monde (Bruges); 
1959 (1), 25-35. 770. 


Buddhism 


BUDDHISM IN GERMANY. Walter Holsten. 
IRM, 1959 (Oct.), 409-20. 771. 


{THE BUDDHIST-CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER IN 

BurRMA. Paul D. Clasper. Missionary 
Research Library Occasional Bulletin 
(N.Y.), 1959 (May 15). 772. 


{BUDDHISM IN ASIEN: BUDDHA JAYANTI 
IN Tokyo. Heinrich Dumoulin. ZMR, 
1959 (3), 187-200. 773. 


{ZuM VERHALTNIS VON KIRCHE UND STAAT 
IN CHINA WAHREND DER FRUHZEIT DES 
Buppuismus. Erik Ziircher. Saeculum 
he » Miinchen), 1959 (1), 


Islam 


Ciry OF WRONG: A FRIDAY IN JERUSALEM. 
M. Kamel Hussein, translated from the 
Arabic, with an introduction, by Kenneth 
Cragg. xxv-+225 pp. Amsterdam : Djam- 
batan. Fl. 13.50. (25s. 6d.). 1959. 775. 

A review is in preparation. 

Dir ISLAMMISSION DER RUSSISCH-ORTHO- 
DOXEN KIRCHE: EINE MISSIONSGESCHI- 
CHTLICHE UNTERSUCHUNG NACH RUSSIS- 
CHEN QUELLEN UND DARSTELLUNGEN 
MIT VIER UBERSICHTSKARTAN. Josef Glazik 
m.s.c. xli+192 pp. Miinster Westfalen: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
DM. 17.80. 1959. 776. 

A review is in preparation. 

MUHAMMED AND THE ISLAMIC TRADITION. 
Emile Dermenghem, translated from the 
oe by Jean M. Watt. 192 pp. Illus. 


‘ ~ London: Longmans. 
6s. 1958. 
In the ‘ Be as and ‘ Men of Wisdom’ 
respectively. 


De IsLAM ALS NA-CHRISTELIJKE RELIGIE: 
EEN ONDERZOEK NAAR DE THEOLOGISCHE 
BEOORDELING VAN DE ISLAM, IN HET 
BijZONDER IN DE TWINTIGSTE EEuw. 
W. A. Bijlefeld. ete | Den Haag: 
Van Keulen N.V. Fi. 17.50. 1959. 777. 


‘Islam as a sre os An inquiry 
into the theological evaluation of Islam mainly in 


the twentieth century.’ 

ISLAM AND THE ARABS. Rom Landau. 
299 pp. London: Allen and Unwin. 
30s. 1959. 778. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE CONTEM- 
PORARY MIDDLE EASTERN WORLD. Re- 
port of the Study Conference, Asmara, 
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Eritrea, Ethiopia, April 1-9, 1959. 23 pp. 

N.Y.: "Commission on Ecumenical 

sion and Relations, United Presbyterian 

Church in the U.S.A., 156 Fifth Ave., 

New York, 10. 50 cents. 1959. 779. 
See IRM, Oct. 1959, pp. 433-44. 


tASMARA StTuDY CONFERENCE, 
1959. Irene West. IRM 195 
433-7. 780. 


{RENEWAL OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSION TO 
IsLaAM: Reflexions on the Asmara Con- 
ference. R. Park Johnson. IRM, 1959 
(Oct.), 438-44. 781. 


{THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE MUSLIM 
Fripay Worsuire. S. D. GorTein. MW, 
1959 (July), 183-95. 782. 


+THE MEANING OF ZULM IN THE QuR’AN. 
Muhammad Kamil Husain. MW, 1959 
(July), 196-212. 783. 


+THE QurR’AN AND THE Ho_y COMMUNION. 
*Abd-al-Tafahum. MW, 1959 (July), 
238-48. 784. 


¢L’IsLAM ET LA CONDITION FEMININE: UNE 
OPINION ALGERIENNE. Ben Abdallah. 
Le Monde Non-Chrétien (Paris), 1958 
(juillet-déc.), 185-203. 785. 


{LA PrizRE EN IsLam. J. Scelles-Millie. 
Rythmes du Monde (Bruges), 1959 (1), 
36-56. 786. 


{Der SITTENKODEX DER MOZABITEN ALS 
AUSDRUCK IHRER EIGENART. Karl Suter. 
Zeitschrift fiir rf (Braunschweig), 
1958 (2), 261-73. 787. 


tO IsLAMIisMO NA Guiné PORTUGUESA. 
José Julio Goncalves. Boletim Cultural 
da Guiné Portuguesa (Bissau), 1958 (Oct.), 
396-470. 788. 


Judaism 


MOSES AND THE VOCATION OF THE JEWISH 
PeopLe. André Neher, translated by 
Irene Marinoff. 191 pp. Illus. End- 
paper Map. N.Y.: Harper. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 1959. 789. 


A review is in preparation. 


Alps To JewisH EVANGELISM. Robert I. 
Lehmann and others. 33 pp. Dallas, 
Texas: Dallas Theological Seminary. 
Free. 1959. 790. 

A digest of information about the world’s 12 

Jews: history, groups, di holy 

days, evangelistic app , agencies working 
among them, etc. with a bibliography. 

{THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW. 
George H. Stevens. IRM, 1959 (Oct.). 
427-32. 791. 


April 1-9, 
(Oct.), 
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TL’APOTRE PAUL ET LE PROBLEME JUIF: 
ETupDE DE Romains IX a XI. C. Muller- 


egg Judaica (Zirich), 1959 (June), 


TEIN KRYPTISCHER S) 


CH HILLELs. 
ae. Judaica (Zirich) 1959 une, 


tEme Frau ErZAn_t. Grete Salus. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1959 (July), 104-15. 794. 

TLa Pritre p’IsraEL. K. Hruby. Rythmes 
du Monde (Bruges), 1959 (1), 74 795. 


TISRAEL UND DIE VORGANGE IN ARABIEN. 
Ariel Kahane. Schweizer Rundschau 
(Ziirich), 1959 (2), 80-7. 796. 

TDas ALTE TESTAMENT ALS BUCH DER 
— UND DER CHRISTEN. Claus Wester- 

mann. Lutherische Rundschau (Stutt- 
gart), 1959/60 (1), 11-28. 797. 

TISRAELITISCHES TAGEBUCH. Manés S 
ber. Der Moment (Berlin), 1959 (130), 
47-56. 798. 

See also 641 (Josephus: Jewish War); 725 
(St Paul and Jewish History). 


Other Religions 
RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT East. Etienne 
Drioton, “Guillen. Contenau and Jacques 
gag ee M. 


B. Loraine, 
tr. a es Hawthorn Books. 
$3.95. 1959, 

A scholarly iti in simple 


ena enone eens ant Re the Middle Bast, by 

in religion and archaeology. Transla' 

French. 
General 


THE GODLY AND THE UNGODLY: ESSAYS 
ON THE RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR DIMEN- 
SIONS OF MODERN LIFE. Reinhold Nie- 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


buhr. x+150 pp. London: Faber. 21s. 
1959. 799a. 


The nine nine recent essays collected here include one 
on ine aeniens of Corkstions ond Sows in western 


tok Se OF MAN. John J. Honigmann. 
id Pp. N.Y.: Harper. $7.50. 1959. 


thropological theory and research, 
ee, 2S ee ot ganna eateepeteey, is 
assembled and integrated is com 
new text. The emphasis is on living data. Religion 
in culture is inadequately treated. 


READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY. v.1, PHy- 


we Morton H. Fried, ed. 482 PR. 
; 598 pp., v.2. N.Y.: Thomas 
a $3. v1; $3.25, v.2. 1959. 801. 


wide echction from 73 books and 
alt qadtan taebniinns te 


vol. 


articles, 
the editor. A rich 





contribution to teachers and students of anthrop. 
ology and to interested general readers. 

tSapHU SUNDAR SINGH AND THE Nox. 

TIAN RELIGIONS. G. F. S. Gray, 

IRM, 1959 (Oct.), 421-6. 802. 


{THE CHRISTIAN CONCERN IN Rees 
RELiGions. P. D. Devanandan. 
1959 (June-July), 219-27. 803. 


TPROPHETISMUS UND MéESSIANISMUS Als 
VOLKERKUNDLICHES UND UNIVERSAL 
CHICHTLICHES PROBLEM. Wilhelm 

pers. Saeculum (Freiburg/Brsg., Min 
i. 1959 (1), 38-47. 804. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


WE STRANGERS AND AFRAID: THE REFUGE 
Story Topay. Elfan Rees. 72 pp, 
N.Y.: Carnegie Endowment for Inter. 
national Peace. 50 cents. 1959. 805, 

The harsh fi bout fi ili —— 
today; ant. Bw ot ay > come a 
issues; what of the future? Full of important 
disturbing information, 7% chairman of 
executive committee of ew 4 
mittee for the World Refugee Year. 

IF THE CHURCHES WANT WORLD Pz. 
Norman Hill and Doniver Lund. 14 
pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $3. 1958. 806. 

Two professors of political science, 


for international justice and They 
advocate Christian education for peace rather tha 
church pronouncements on concrete issues. 
forthright and provocative statement. 
THE NATIONS AND THE UNITED Na 
Robert M. Maclver. 186 > ha 
3. 198) 


vn Publishing Co 
commentary on studies of 24 countries wit 


odailen to the United Nations; analysis of tk 
major issues and sources of conflict. A penetrating 
examination of underlying problems and trends ia 
the international organization. 

THE NATURE OF THE NON-WESTERN WORLD. 
Vera Micheles Dean. 284 pp. N.Y. 
The New American Library. 60 cents 
1957. 808. 


reading on an immense an: 


director of the Foreign Policy 


East AND West Must MEET. Cora, 


Bois, et al. 134 pp. East 
Michigan State University Press. 
1959. 809. 

Lectures 
Asia, by eight 
frank discussion of 
Two chapters deal with 





Popular id complicated 
subject; an analysis of hopes, fears and beliefs d 
peoples in the non-western world; by eas oF 


delivered before the Cleveland, Ohio 

Council on World Affairs, 1958, with accent @ 
omnanes Asians and westerners. A 

East and West relationship 
religion. 




















BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PROTRACTED CONFLICT. Robert Strausz- 
Hupé, William R. Kintner, James 4 
Dougherty, Alvin J. Cottrell. 203 p 
N.Y.: Harper. $3.95. 1959. 810. 


pe cena of the Comments see 
tracted conflict ’ all fronts and at 


in current history. vim den oy red by the 
Policy Research Instituse, Us University of 


{BEARING THE BRUNT.’ E. F. F. Bishop. 
IRM, 1959 (Oct.), 445-9. 811. 


{Wm EMIGRANTEN. Valerie agg aa 
(Ziirich), 1959 (June), 96-104. 


{KOMMUNISMUS UND DIE NATIONALE SELBST- 
BESTIMMUNG. Rainer Reinhart. Deut- 
‘or Universisdtszeitung (Gottingen), 1959 


{DIE CHRISTLICHE KIRCHE UND DER KOM- 
MUNISTISCHE ATHEISMUS. Helmut Goll- 
witzer. Evangelische a (Miin- 
chen, 1959 (7), 291-9. 814 


{DIE MARXISTISCH- _ ee 
DER RELIGION. H. B. Ratio 
gman ), fas7)1958 “oO; 36-49. 


{Das ARMENHAUS DER WELT. Moskaus 
Offensive in den unterentwickelten Rau- 
men und der Westen. Karl L. He 4 
Wort und Wahrheit (Freiburg/Brsg.), 

1959 (2), 97-111. 816. 


{KOMMUNISMUS IN CHRISTLICHER SICHT. 
Max Heinz. Internationale kirchliche 
Zeitschrift (Bern), 1959 (1), 48-59. 817. 


fVoM KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONSWERK. Die 
— Gefahr in den Missionslindern. 
lohannes Bettray. a tee 
_—e (Linz), 1958 (4), 315-22. 


{CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD A TECH- 
emomen. sg aN James M. Gustaf- 
Theolo; y (Princeton, NJ), 

1959 page 


in 319. 
See also 724 (Prague Christian Peace Confer- 
ence) ; 48a, 349 (Urban and Industrial Missions). 


TLa 
J. H. Dalmais, o.p 


WorLp JUSTICE. 
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XIU. Hortatory and Practical 


SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE DESERT 


TRADITION. Jean Steinmann, translated 
from the French by Michael Boyes. 
192 pp. Illus. N.Y.: H . London: 
Longmans. 6s. 1958. 820. 


In the ‘ Torch Books’ and ‘ Men of Wisdom’ 
Series respectively. 


THE MEANING AND PRACTICE OF PRAYER. 


Carol Graham. 94 pp. Madras: Christ- 
o Literature Society. Re. 1.50. 1959 


Christian Students’ Library, no. 17. 


PRIERE CHRETIENNE, PRIERE DU CHRIST. 
.p. Rythmes du Monde 
(Bruges), 1959 (1), 67-9. 822. 


XIV. New Missionary and other 
Magazines 


Tue SoutH East AsIA JOURNAL OF THEOL- 


ocy: A Quarterly, being the organ of 
the Association of Theological Schools 
in South East Asia. Editor: John Flem- 

. Vol. 1., no. 1: July, 1959. Annual 
su’ iptions (10s. or Mal. $4, or U.S. 
$1.50) to: Business Manager, S.E. Asia 
Journal of Theology, 6 Mount Sophia, 
Singapore, 9. 823. 


THE SrERRA LEONE BULLETIN OF RELIGION. 


No. 1. June, 1959. Published twice 
yearly by the Board of the Faculty of 
Theology of Fourah Bay College. 
Annual subscription: 4s. All com- 
munications to the Editor, Fourah Bay 
College, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 824. 


Volume I., no. 1, 
September 1959. Published quarterly 
by the Association for International 
Social Justice, 100 avenue des Alliés, 
Louvain, Belgium. Annual subscription : 
300 Fr. B.; ($6.00, U.S.A.; 43s.). 
Annual membership fee, which includes 
a free subscription: for institutions: 


1250 Fr. B.; ($25.00, U.S.A.; £9); 
for individuals: 500 Fr. B.; ($10.00, 
U.S.A.; £3 12s.). 825. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


== Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
pa rae 8 Missions. Zeitschrift 
East and West Review 

ign Affairs 


mnt 


= 7 oh sr mae Quarterly 
== Muslim W. 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 


NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskr 
Ls ge == Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 


NCCR =National Christian seta Review (India) 


= Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 


PA == Pacific Affairs 
SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 
= Zeitschrift far Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft 


INDEX TO VOLUME XLVIII (1959) 


The sae of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see page 50), 


For books reviewed, with their authors, see 
issue ; pages 144-264 in April ; pages 265- 


Africa— 

East and Central: Anglican Province of, 
50; education, 47; Kenya, 48-50; 
Nyasaland, 50-1; Rhodesia, N., 50-1, 
51; a s.,, 49, 50-1; Tan- 
ganyika, 47, 50 ; Uganda, 47, 48, 274; 


book reviews: the Chiga of western 
Uganda (Edel), 248-9; The growth 
of the church in Buganda (Taylor), 
232-6; Independent African: John 
Chilembwe and the origins, setting and 
ype of the Nyasaland Native 

of 1915 mieememien and Price), 


general: All-Africa church conference, 
43-4; ‘ Men and Women’ conference, 
43-4; * pan-Africanism ’, 43, 47. 

book reviews: Tribes without rulers 
(Middleton and Tait, ed.), 369-71. 

South: Apartheid issue, 52-4; Bantu 
Education Act, 54, 58; "church schools, 
54; Jews, 70: political scene, 52-3: 
Separate University Education Bill, 


54-5; High Commission Territories, 
57-8; S.W. Africa, 58; ‘treason 
trials ’, 56. 


book review: Maléo en Sekoekoeni 
(Wangemann), 480-1. 

West: Angola, 46; Congo, 45, 46, 46-7, 
71; French territories, 43, 5, 46; 
Gambia, 44; Ghana, 43, 45-6, 265-75 
passim ; Liberia, 43, 45, 318-24; 
Nigeria, 43, 44, 46; political back- 
ground, 43; oa Leone, 43; YMCA 


conference, 

0 reviews: English-speaking missions 
the Congo gy rg State 

(1878-1908) (Slade), 484-6; Justice 


and judgment among the Tiv (Bohan- 
nan), 116-17. 

AFTER THE First FLUSH OF SUCCESS, 
265-75. 

Audio visual aids, 5, 38, 50, 65, 67, 295-6, 
304-5 


any 506. Pages 1-144 are in the January 
in July ; pages 389-508 in October, 


Bible—continued— 
Burma, 31; China, 12; Egypt, 4; 
Eritrea, 39, 75; Ethiopia, 38-9; 
* house church ’ ‘movement, 76; 
24, 75, 203-11; 


> 


Indo-China, 


Morocco, 42; 
Nepal, 32; Nyasaland, 75; Okinawa, 
7; ‘Place and use in the life of the 
churches ’, 75-6; Rhodesia, 75; Tai- 
wan, 13; "Thailand, 16. 

book reviews: Eleven years of Bibl 

biliography (ed. Rowley), 126-7; the 
faith of the Bible (Fison), 96-9. 

Bibliography, International Missionary, 
132-44, 254-64, 375-88, 490-501. 

Borneo, 19-20. 

Box 66, VELLORE: BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
EVANGELISM, 203-11. 

BRAZIL To-DAY, EVANGELISM IN, 302-8, 

British West Indies, 67-8. 

BUDDHISM IN GERMANY, 409-20. 

Burma, 30-2. 


Canada, 73. 

Central Asia, 32-3. 

Ceylon, 28-9, 74 

China, People’ s Republic of, 9-12, 297-301. 

book review: Ame chinoise et christian- 

isme (Houang), 225-7; British 
tists in China (Williamson), 227- 
Failure in the Far East (Hay), 229-31: 
Missionaries, Chinese and diplomatist 
(Varg), 229-31; The rebel emperor 
(Anderson), 103- 5. 

CHINA, WHAT IS HAPPENING TO TH 
CHURCH IN ?, 297-301. 

CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW, THE, 
427-32. 

Christian Home, 14, 38, 44, 48. 

book review: The ‘psychology of marriage 

and family life en pe 486-7. 

Christian Literature, 12, 24, 29, 33, 
36, 42, 65, 70, os at passim, 216-21, 
304, 305, 318-24 passim. 





book review: Religious drama for CHRISTIAN LITERATURE WoRK IN MALAYA 
amateur players (Allen), 123-4. AND SINGAPORE, 216-21. 
ASMARA STuDY CONFERENCE, 433-7. CHRISTIAN MEDICAL WoRK IN CHANGING 
Australia, 71, 73. INDIA, THE PATTERN OF, 190-7. 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES, INTERPRETING CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO-DAY, THE SUMMON 
NITY TO, 145-56. To, 177-89. 
* BEARING THE BRUNT ’, 445-9. Christianity and non-Christian Faiths— 
Bible— Buddhism, 14, 28, 31, 6° 5 409-20, 
use in: Asmara conference, 434, 443-4; 425-6; ‘Chinese religions, 14 3 general, 
Borneo, 20; Brazil, 302-5 passim; 389-97; Hinduism, 68, 398-408, 421- 
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302-8. 


Christianity and non-Christian Faiths— 

continued— 
6; Islam, 27-8, 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 
44, 309-17, 424, 433-7, 438-44: in 
raton 5-6, 282-93; study centres, 6, 
1 

book reviews: Apostles of Palestine 
(Bishop), 128; The Areopagus speech 
and natural revelation hil 
467-9; At sundry times (Zaehner 
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